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So you chose a Six for your Mustang! 
Congratulations. 

Now don’t forget to wave when 
you pass your gas station... 

(someday you might have a flat) 


You're behind the wheel of one of the snappiest, brightest, 
best'looking, common sense cars in the world today: 
Mustang with its big, hot 200-cu. in. Six. 

This Mustang makes gas economy standard ... is real 
bright about adjusting its own brakes ... is dead right 
about not making unnecessary trips for routine mainte- 
nance (just about every 6000 miles or 6 months is enough). 
And it maneuvers easily into tight parking spots. 


Nobody will deny you’re driving one of the most dashing 
cars around With no-cost trappings like bucket seats. 
Floor-mounted, fully synchronized. 3-speed shift. Vinyl trim. 
Door-to-door carpeting. 

That’s your basic Mustang . . . dash plus savvy. You can 
add many, many more options for extra dash. Say, that’s 
you. isn’t it? Aren’t you glad you took the time for a lest 
drive at your Ford Dealer's! 



f MUSTANG 



Whatever your position... over-the-calt socks are better for business 


Over-the-calf socks go up over the calf. And stay there. Comfortably. Without garters. 
Without doubt. No more unkempt show of shin. (A look that undermines the most 
impeccably tailored suit.) Whether you're a V. P. or a hope-to-be— over-the-calf socks are a 
step in the right direction. As for styles and colors, you’ll find them all in Ou Pont fibers. 
ANTRON' nylon, ORLON* acrylic, DACRON* polyester, Du Pont nylon. LYCRA* spandex. 




Why do dinner parties go better 
with a Taylor Wine? 


A wine that pleases, sip after sip, makes any dinner a gay and 
gracious affair. 

A wine with flavor like Taylor’s. 

The kind of flavor you get only when you create a wine 
slowly, naturally. 

Only when we’re sure our dinner wines have reached the peak 
of natural flavor and care can do no more, do we bottle them. 

For your guests’ pleasure. 

And yours. 

If it’s a Taylor Wine, you'll love it. 



The Taylor Wine Company. Inc., creators of fine wines, champagnes and vermouths. Vineyards and Winery. Hammondsport. N-Y. 
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Next week 

THE NCAA PREVIEW ana- 
lyzes (he chances of all 2.^ 
teams in the big tournament 
to decide basketball's national 
champion, with a chart for re- 
cording each game's results. 

THE BABY HEAVYWEIGHTS 
arc here and. no ntatler who 
wins, boxing is sure to profit. 
Tex Maule reports on an unu- 
sual group ready to fight it out 
in Madison Square Garden. 

A GRAND FISHING DAY It 

was on the Kerry coa.si. but the 
night was miserable thanks 
to Martin Flannery and his 
high-spirited companion, a 15- 
year-old named John Jameson. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHtSnYD 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


We do not offer it as a sign of unusual 
dedication to duty — after all. he was 
trying to win S50.000 at the same time 
—but one of our writers was attacked 
by bees in South Africa last week. The 
victim, as you may have guessed, was 
regular contributor Jack Nicklaus. who 
on page 48 tells you what to worry 
about on the first tee. a list to which 
you may now add bees. Nicklaus was 
playing in a big-money exhibition se- 
ries at Pretoria with Gary Player when 
both golfers and gallery were stung. A 
kind woman daubed wet mud on the 
smarting Nicklaus forehead to ease the 
pain. "Are you sure this will work, 
lady?" Nicklaus asked. It did. which 
makes it the day's best golf tip. 

But the anguish of our man Nicklaus 
turns out to be just one of the many 
reminders around here that at last it 
is the first of March, snow is getting 
mushy on the fairways and a great 
number of our readers in northern 
climes are surely Joining me in a case 
of the got-to-gct-golfing sweats. Per- 
haps it will case the waiting — or maybe 
just tempt you more— if you are told 
what has been happtening here the last 
few days concerning golf stories that 
we w ill be offering you soon. 

The bees that stung Nicklaus missed 
a chance at our writer John Under- 
wood. but by only one day. He had Just 
left South Africa after spending two 
weeks with Gary Player, whom he 
found arranging a native war dance 
and stocking a pond on his farm with 
trout in anticipation of the Nicklaus 



BEE.BESET NICKLAUS TAKES COVER 


visit. Underwood's story on Player at 
home is coming soon, and even before 
that we will present Player's ow n story 
— an instructional advising you not to 
try to hit the ball like Nicklaus. 

Meanwhile, the other afternoon I 
found Managing Editor Andre La- 
guerre walking the hall wearing the 
famous green coat of a Masters cham- 
pion. We needed the coat for the forth- 
coming Masters preview cover, and a 
provocative preview it will be. I prom- 
ise you. Masters officials hesitated, but 
loaned us the coat after mentioning 
that never before had such a garment 
left Augusta, except in the hands of 
a club member or a Masters cham- 
pion. The one they sent us. by the way. 
would fit Nicklaus, which is something 
for hunch bettors to think about. We 
have fondled the coat and. regretfully, 
returned it. 

Almost as the coat was going down 
one hall. Ken Venturi was coming up 
another to look at four-foot-long scale 
models of some of his favorite golf 
holes at San Francisco's Olympic 
Country Club. Sitting down like a gen- 
eral at a war table, Venturi explained 
the complex strategy that each hole 
demanded, and his analysis will be part 
of our U.S. Op)en preview this June. 

Then there is the story Dan Jenkins 
is writing about the glory days when 
pro golf was played by the nonaffluent 
society, back when Jimmy Dcmaret 
lost his car shooting pool in Juarez and 
had to ride a freight to the L.A. Open; 
and another by George Plimpton, who 
will tell you what happened when we 
sent him to play on the tour for three 
weeks (yes. he did hit a ball into a Palm 
Springs swimming pool); and a report 
on how it feels to play in the U .S. Open 
if you are a part-time druggist from 
Indiana: and. . . . But that's enough 
for now. Time to close the door and 
get to work. Thank goodness there is 
enough room in my office to take a 
full backswing. 
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M TIGER PAW 
"OFFTHELINE’TEST. 



What happened when we popped the clutch at 2400 rpm’s. 


The place; U.S. Royal's high-speed 
test track in Laredo. Texas. 

The occasion: a Vi-mile accelera- 
tion test, to see how the Tiger Paw 
stacks up against four other high-per- 
formance street tires. 

The car: one of Detroit's hottest. 
Completely set up with three 2-barrel 
carburetors. A 4-speed box. Limited 
slip differential. The whole gutsy 
works. 

Before we actually began, our 
driver made a few dry runs to see how 
many rpm's would best get him off 
the line. 2400 turned out to be the 


magic number. 

Then, the fireworks started. 

We ran each set of tires (inflated 
24 lbs., by the way) through the V* 
mile, starting at 2400 rpm’s and shift- 
ing at 5500. Here’s how they made 
out. 

Tire A: 16.0 seconds. 

Tire B: 16.0 seconds. 

TireC: 15.8 seconds. 

Tire D: 15.6 seconds. 

The Tiger Paw: 15.4 seconds. 

Okay, so the Tiger Paw out-acceler- 
ated those other high-performance 
tires. But how does it corner? How 


does it handle in the rain? How does 
it brake? How does it stand up at 
ultra-high sustained speeds? 

You really want to know? 

Keep reading our ads. 


U.S.R0YALB 







LOOK what's new FROM 



NOW YOU CAN OWN A CHRYSLER 
BOAT-A CHRYSLER OUTBOARD 
-A CHRYSLER I/O OR INBOARD 
ENGINE . , . EVEN A CHRYSLER 
BOAT TRAILER ... AND THERE 
ARE PLENTY OF REASONS YOU 
SHOULD! 

If you're boat-minded {and who isn't!), here's 
terrific news. The Chrysler Crew has taken to the 


water, bringing you the greatest line of boats, 
outboards and engines ever floated And every 
one of them is backed by the Chrysler name and 
reputation for fine products you know and trust. 

Boats ? Chrysler's Lone Star line offers nine- 
teen beauties. Sporty runabouts and luxury cruisers, 
from 12 to 24 feet, in marine aluminum or fiber- 
glass with a variety of hulls designed for speed, 
maneuverability and safety. Sailboats? Two sloop- 
ngged 13 and 16 footers, designed for fun and 
racing. Fishing boats? Six different models- 
one ideal for you. 


Chrysler Outboards m gleaming white 
and gold give you both style and power. Horse- 
power ratings from 3.5 up to a mighty 105. with 
21 different models to choose from. Many electric- 
start models, including Chrysler's brand-new 9.2- 
and 20-hp. Autolectrics. Other horsepower ratings : 
6, 35. 45. 50 and 75. 

Chrysler Inboards and Inboard- 
Outdrives offer you an unexcelled choice of 
power. I O's begin with the spectacular new 
Chrysler 80, range up through 110, 145. 150, 
175. 190 and 210 hp,. to the mighty Chrysler 


THE CHRYSLER CREW! 



Fury 235. Eleven models in all. Rugged, depend- 
able inboards include len horsepower ratings, 
from 125 to 325 hp.. backed by 38 years of 
Chrysler know-how. 

Whether it's a boat, outboard. I/O. or an inboard 
engine, if it's built by Chrysler, it's BUILT. And 
you can get a boat trailer that matches the boat 
and helps keep it young. 


MARINE PRODUCTS GROUP 



CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


Don't go near the water without looking at what 
the Chrysler Crew has for you. See your Chrysler 
Boat. Outboard or Marine Engine Dealer, today! 
He's in the Yellow Pages. 


CHersirn marine fnooucTS - boats, traiurs. oureoARos. insoaros and inboard outdrives 


Gome join 
the move-ahead world 
of Mercury. 


Move ahead with the luxury of a Mercury— In the Lincoln 
Continental tradition. Mercury's pure, classic lines make it the one 
distinctive car in its field. Its effortless power gives you 
complete authority on the road. The ride is quiet and solid— 
the finest this side of the Continental- All told, there 
are 17 Mercurys— each an exciting way to move ahead. 



LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


PAHK LANE S-OOOR HARDTOP 


The move-ahead world 
of Mercury 
beckons you with the lures 
of newness, power, 
elegance and excitement. 


Move ahead with a big, new-generation Comet. A bigger, wider Comet, With 
new fire and spirited luxury in 13 roomier models. Above, in cardinal red, you see 
one of our absolute thrillers: The Comet Cyclone. A new kind of driving machine for action- 
lovers- Has buckets, floor shift and console, Order it with a 390 cu. in, V-8. ..built-in 
air conditioning... the works! And. then, just feel how this Comet turns you on. Need 
more proof that Mercury makes the right moves? Come see your Mercury dealer. 

the move-ahead cars from 
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Rememder 
what a good 
deal Gl 



You couldn’t beat Gl insur- 
ance. If you were in the serv- 
ice, you were able to get a 
$10,000 life insurance policy 
for practically peanuts. 

(Uncle Sam was picking up 
part of the tab.) 

Where can a civilian get 
that kind of deal today? 

Not from us. Not from any 
insurance company. None of 
us can match the deal Uncle 
Sam handed out. 

But we can give you the 
next best deal. 

Let’s say you’re a 32-year- 
old married man with a 
couple of kids. On your in- 
come, you can't afford to put 
a lot of money into insurance 
right now, but you can’t 
afford to be without a lot of 
protection right now, either. 

Well, we can give you 
$30,000 worth of decreas- 
ing term insurance for not 
even $10 a month. 

This is our 20-year decreasing term policy, 
perhaps the most flexible term insurance 


policy ever developed. It has 
a slew of options built into it. 
That way, as your needs 
change, your policy can 
change. 

It isn’t accidental that 
Occidental has the best term 
insurance policies in the 
business. We grew up on the 
stuff. 

We’ve sold enough term 
insurance (as well as other 
life insurance) to help make 
us the 9th largest life insur- 
ance company in the country. 

If you’ve been kicking 
yourself for dropping your 
Gl term insurance (or were 
nevereligibleforit)Occidental 
term insurance could well be 
your best bet. 

Find out more about it. 
Write Occidental Center, 
Dept. SI, Los Angeles 54, 
California. 

Or call an Occidental 
agent or any insurance man 
who sells our term policies. There's a small 
army of them stationed all over the country. 


Insurance was? 


well, we've got 
the next 
best thing. 


Occidental Life 

ql California 



What’s a nice-looking car like you doing in a Volkswagen ad? 


Nobody mode a mistake. That shapely 
cor is the new Volkswagen Fastbock. 

It's in this VW od because it's o VW. 

(We hoven't made very mony yet, so you 
probably hoven’t even seen one yet. That's 
why we're running this ad in the first olace.) 

The Fastbock isn’t o VW in nome only; 
It’s a Volkswagen through ond through. 

The engine is air-cooled so it hos no 


use for woter or antifreeze. And it's in the 
bock to moke the going eosy when the 
weather isn't. 

The Fostbock is airtight, like ail Volks- 
wogens, because it's made in the some 
plont by the same people. 

Noturally, there are differences, too. 

The Fostbock engine is a little more 
powerful (the cor will cruise ot better then 


801 , It holds 5 nicely. It hos disc brokes in 
front. The upholstery is (for us) kind of 
jazzy, And it (the Fostbock) costs *2)28.’" 

If you've steered clear of a Vol'<swogen 
becouse it wasn't big enough or good- 
looking enough or expensive 
enough, you may be forced 
into thinking it all overagain. 
Sorry. 
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SCORECARD 


THE CASS FOR KESRINC 

“We see thal we can corrupt and destroy 
our lands, our rivers, our forests and 
the atmosphere itself— all in the name 
of progress and necessity. . , . We see 
that there is another course. . . . Despite 
all of our wealth and knowledge, we 
cannot create a redwood forest, a wild 
river, or a gleaming seashore. But we can 
keep those we have." 

Thus Lyndon Johnson to Congress 
last week in a special message on con- 
servation. Ever the Southwesierner ap- 
preciative of water, the President em- 
phasized the noxious condition of our 
rivers. ‘"Every river system in America 
(suffers) some degree of pollution," he 
somberly admitted, then proposed a 
massive program to free “all of Amer- 
ica's rivers" — repeat, a//— from pollu- 
tion. He proposed the creation of eight 
new national recreation areas, support 
of hiking trails, preservation of historic 
sites and passage of the Wild Rivers bill. 
A badly located and undersized Red- 
wood National Park mars the program; 
otherwise, the President took the words 
right out of our mouth. 

K4D 

There they arc. Sandy Koufax and Don 
Drysdale, teamed up to ask the Dodgers 
for equal three-year contracts totaling 
SI million, or $166,000 apiece per year. 
General Manager Buzzic Bavasi refuses 
to listen to their demands. “There are 38 
other players on this club that are just as 
important to me.” Bavasi says. W'alter 
O'Malley coyly adds. "I wish the boys 
well. They are entitled to get everything 
they can get out of Buzzie. Their problem 
is what Buzzic can get out of me." 

What arc K&D really worth to the 
Dodgers? In terms of standings, the 
Dodgers are world champs with them, 
second-division bums without them and 
their 49 wins. A second-division finish 
means at least a 30U,000 attendance drop, 
and at $4.50 per fan that is a loss of SI .35 
million. What's more, Koufax draws an 
extra 10.000 fans when he pitches, and 


he starts 20 times at home. So there is an- 
other $900,000, making the total loss 
$2.25 million, not counting road receipts. 

Walter, give Buzzic the money. 

PLAYING IT COOL? 

Do pro football players want to Join the 
Teamsters Union? Tackle Bob St. Clair, 
recently retired from the 49ers, says yes. 
“It's unfair to ask players what they 
think of joining,” St. Clair says. "They 
know management wouldn't approve of 
the Teamsters, so they play it cool and 
tell reporters everything is fine the way 
it is. The union would be invaluable 
when it comes to pensions. And it would 
give disabled players belter protection. 
Pro football has never taken care of the 
cripples, those guys who go around with 
trick knees and pulled tendons. Look at 
me. I suffered torn Achilles tendons in 
both heels. I must be 25V<, disabled. All 
I'll get is a pension when 1 reach 65. If we 
had a union. I'm sure disabled guys like 
me would be getting compensation.” 

KICKS 

Football Coach Dave Nelson of Dela- 
ware is one of the superior strategists of 
the college game. Other coaches seek 
him out the way market investors used 
to sidle up to Bernard Baruch. Nelson, 
secretary of the NCAA Football Rules 
Committee, would like to restore excite- 
ment to the punt return. He says fans 
rarely get a boot out of a return nowa- 
days. because of the way a kicking tcani 
lines up in a spread so players can rip 
downtield to cover the ball. Moreover, 
the receiving team will not held a punt 
headed for the end /one. preferring a 
safe touchback and possession on the 
20. “This," says Nelson, “is a nothing 
maneuver that puts people to sleep." 

To put the kick back in punt returns. 
Nelson makes two suggestions: "‘One, 
forbid the punting team to cross the 
scrimmage line until the ball docs. Two, 
limit the depth of the punter's position 
to 10 yards." 

Nelson points out that punters now 


are kicking from 13 and 15 yards back, 
"With a punter only 10 yards back." he 
says, “the kicking team would be reluc- 
tant to spread its formation and go dow n 
under the ball, because the team would 
need more players to protect the kicker. 
At the same lime, the receiving team 
couldn't stack the line to rush the punt- 
er. because it would become vulnerable 
to a surprise run or pass.” 

To fans weary of the fair catch or the 
sight of a punt bounding into the end 
zone, Nelson's suggestions make sense. 

THE LEARNING POOL 

Take our word for it, there is a Beige 
and Blue Pool Hall in Santa Cruz, Calif., 
and it woos village youth w ith a promo- 
tion unprecedented in the annals of hus- 
tling. It offers two free games for every 
A on a student's report card and one 
free game for every B. C, presumably, 
rhymes with T, and thal stands for trou- 
ble. Professor Harold Hill was lucky he 
didn't encounter a poolroom like this 
when he hit River City in 1912. 

SNAKE BIT 

One of the axioms of the modern out- 
doors is that anyone bitten by a poison- 
ous snake should never lake liquor. Well, 
apparently it all depends on the kind con- 
sumed. So says Dr. Herbert L. Stahnkc, 



professor of zoology at Arizona Stale 
University, who has been muckingabout 
in his lab with rats and Scotch and 
hypod.ermic needles. The doctor injected 
rats with venom and then gave them 
half-ounce doses of liquor. What did he 
find? That Scotch and vodka significant- 
ly lowered the number of deaths, whcrc- 
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Very BIG 
on Style with 
BIG Perf and 
BIG Stitch detail. 
Mahogany, 
Bronze Olive or 
Black Smooth 
Leather. 

Winthrop 
Perf n Stitch 
Fashions 
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What 18th century 
discovery makes martinis 
drier than British wit? 


Crisp-cool, crackling dry Gordon's. The 
glorious, gleaming gin that’s biggest seller 
in England. And America. And all the rest 
of the martini-relishing world. Next time 
you find yourself in possession of a few 
drops of vermouth, mix them with Mr. 
Gordon’s celebrated 18th century discov- 
ery. The result will be drier than British 
wit. And possibly even more entertaining. 




GORDON'S 


PRtDllCTOFU.S.*. 100- NEUTflALSPlRlISClSilUEa FBOVCRAIH SOPSOOf SDSDON SDSYC'llCO ITD .LISDEH NE* JERSEY 


as tequila and brandy increased the ef- 
fect of the venom. Docs Dr. Stahnke have 
any other observations to report? Yes, 
he does. "The rats got pretty stoned," 
he says. 

THERE'LL ALWAYS BE . . . 

Considerable indignation is being voiced 
in English angling circles over a recent 
American claim to have produced a 
maggot twice the size of any of Al- 
bion's. Maggot-producers, working un- 
der such impressive names as The Ome- 
ga Maggot Factory, contend that the 
American creature, large though it may 
be. is no more than a common meal- 
worm and is nothing like as attractive 
to fish. 

Maggot-breeding in England is not u 
matter of hanging up any old meal and 
letting the flies get at it. The best maggots 
arc fed on liver and bred from carefully 
selected strains of bluebottles. Thousands 
of fly generations have been carefully 
nurtured and ruthlessly culled to pro- 
duce a master race, the English say. 

There is more than a suspicion that 
some unscrupulous Americans would 
like to cash in on English know-how, 
Wilf Moore, doyen of Coventry maggot- 
men, says firmly: "They're not having 
my secrets. We showed them how 10 
make penicillin and the atom bomb. We 
cannot be expected to tell them how to 
rear maggots." 

WHITE FLAG 

A trademark of Utah basketball Coach 
Jack Gardner is a white handkerchief— 
he waves it at his players to suggest a 
time-out. In a recent game at Arizona, 
Gardner had special reason to signal — 
his team was three points behind and 
there was little time left. He waved, fran- 
tically. "Look. Daddy," a small boy near 
the press section was heard to say. "the 
Utah coach is surrendering." 

ANGRY MAN 

Bill Russell recently accepted a Phila- 
delphia Sports Writers award as "the 
outstanding athlete of 1965" and then 
questioned the pure athletic ability of 
other pro athletes, Russell said he or 
Wilt Chamberlain could "play football 
players; baseball players, anybody, in a 
sport that neither of us is paid for play- 
ing. and we'll beat them." 

What provokes Russell to such an- 
cient taproom argument is his convic- 
•tion that the Boston Celtics in general 
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Upsy Daisy! 

(Pontiac’s adjustable steering wheel) 


The ’66 Pontiac's Tilt Steering Wheel gives you your 
‘choice’ of the steering wheel that fits your body build. 
Lift the lever at the side of the steering column, and 
you can tilt the wheel up or tilt the wheel down. 
Move it up to the position that gives you plenty of 
room for long arms and legs. Move it down for over- 
the-wheel “20-20” vision and no-strain arm reach. 
■ Pontiac's Tilt Steering Wheel is made to order for 


long highway trips, too. Just occasionally readjust the 
wheel while driving and you keep your muscles limber, 
relaxed and cramp-ffee. Move the wheel all the way 
up and you can get into and out of the car smoothly 
and easily. Ask your Pontiac Dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. ■ The Tilt Steerinii Wheel is made by Sag- 
inaw Steering Gear Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan. 




CHICAGO NATIONAL 
BOAT. TRAVEL & OUTOOOR SHOW 

MARCH 5th Through March 13th 
McCormick Place 
Space 432 


’Far?4 months after purchase, OMC Stern Drive will replace to the original 
purchaser of an OMC Stern Drive any part of Us manufacture, which upon inspection 
proves to have failed in normal i/se due to faulty material or workmanship. 
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Play it smart and the only strain 
on your transom will be 108 lbs 
blue-eyed, with a great tan. 


■ f 


blonde 


Play it smart with FASTBACK OMC Stern Drive. You see, OMC FASTBACK units virtually eliminate transom strain. 
They’re available with a unique floor-mounting system that's rubber mounted. The power unit is anchored directly 
to the bottom . . . the drive unit merely floats through the transom. Result: nothing hangs on the transom, power 
thrust IS applied directly to the hull where it should be. 

And OMC FASTBACK units turn tighter than other stern drives ... a full 90'’ port to starboard. Great for maneu- 
vering in crowded harbors or slipping into a tight docking situation. OMC FASTBACK is available with a unique, 
stay-on-course steering system, too. Makes OMC FASTBACK a lot safer, easier to control at high speeds. 
Power? All you want with OMC FASTBACK. Four powerful models, all the way from a sizzling 90 hp ... to a thun- 
dering 200. Any one will pop a water skier out of the water in moments, yet crawl slow enough to tease a lure 
past a lurking walleye. And OMC FASTBACK models include full 75° power tilt and exclusive electric power shift 
at no extra cost. And an exclusive 2-year warranty*. 

Go on. Test drive OMC FASTBACK in the boat of your choice ... or send for the FASTBACK Fact Book: Outboard 
Marine Corporation. Stern Drive. 11 Arbor Ave.. Galesburg. Illinois. You could be hooked and love it. Then 
you’ll specify OMC FASTBACK in your boat!! 



The high-performance, unusually well-instrumented Porsche 911 has new 6-cylinder, air-cooled, 148-hp rear engine, new 
5-speed gearbox. Top speed 130 mph. The lower-priced Porsche 912, sister to the 911, has famous SC, 4-cylinder engine, 
new 4 or 5-speed gearbox. Top speed 115 mph. New Porsche fastback design offers 75% njore field of vision, even 
better suspension, far more elbow room and under-the-hood luggage spare. Superb 4-wheel disc brakes, precise handling, 
welded body make Porsche one of world’s safest cars. Complete interior safety package is standard. For domestic or 
overseas delivery, see dealer or write Porsche of America Corp., 107 Tryon Avenue West, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666. 


We've been thinking about it for 17 years. 

Ever since the classic Porsche was introduced In 1948, 
many have thought of It as the ultimate car for getting from 
here to there In the fastest, safest, most enjoyable manner possible. 

But time is a great teacher. 

All we have learned in a generation of racing and testing 
has gone into the new Porsche. 

It is faster. More nimble. More beautiful. Far roomier. 

Even the famous Porsche ride — one of life's great pleasures — 
has been improved. 

A new generation of Porsche has been born. 

Go ahead. Drive it You'll never forget it 


This is the new Porsche. 


SCORECARD roniinurd 


and Russell in particular have never re- 
ceived proper national recognition. “We 
won the NBA title seven years in a row." 
says Russell, “but wc never uere named 
'Team of the Year.' Ridiculous. It's 
about lime they recogniited the worth 
of basketball players as athletes. Take 
that Hickok Award [pro athlete of the 
year]. It's the biggest joke in sports. It 
never goes to a basketball player. And 
nobody's going to tell me that he (Sandy 
Koufax. the recipient for 1965] is a better 
athlete than me or Wilt Chamberlain.” 

LOGIC 

Assemblyman David Friedland has in- 
troduced a bill to designate the chimney 
swallow rather than the eastern gold- 
finch as the official New Jersey state 
bird. “It has become apparent." said 
l-ricdland. “that the goldllnch is .simply 
not equipped emotionally or physically 
to cope w ith the rising rate of industrial 
air polUition. On the other hand, our 
state is blessed with an abundant num- 
ber of hale and hearty chimney swal- 
lows. These brave birds . . . appear to 
thrive uptm polluted air.” 

THE TRUANT HERO 

Surfer Paul Murray. 18. all-round good 
guy and star halfback at North Salinas 
High School, pulled a drowning clam 
digger out of the Pacific at Moss Land- 
ing. Calif, not long ago. Murray became 
a hero. His picture and a big story ap- 
peared in the Salinas Ccil/foniimi. A spe- 
cial Paul Murray Day was planned at 
school. 

But then one North Salinas teacher 
got to pondering the fact that the rescue 
was made on a Thursday, a school day. 
It developed that Paul was absent from 
school “because of a strep throat," Hero 
Murray has been suspended from school 
tcmpt)rarily for falsifying a reason for 
absence. Paul Murray Day has been de- 
ferred. “Suspension is automatic in such 
cases." explained Vice-Principal f)a\id 
Weakly, weakly. 

DIG YOU LATER 

Mixtk battles between Yanks and Rebs 
staged by Civil War buffs are colorful 
extravaganzas of bands, uniforms and 
weapons, almost as real as life. Some- 
times just as real, says William Hater Jr. 
Hater claims, in a suit tiled in Common 
Pleas Court in Cincinnati, that he was 
wounded in a battle reenactment. Hater 
wasn't even a combatant. He was part of 
contlimtd 
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identifiable excellence 


BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 

IMPORTED ENGLISH GIN 





FROM ENGLAND BY KOSRANO. NY • 94 PROOF ■ TRIPLE DISTILLED • ]00« GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


The'Lens’InThis 
Thru-The-Lens 
Meter System Is 
Always A Nikkor 



The Camera 
Always A Nikon 

To the already 
acci'pditpd per- 
formance of the 
Nikon F and its 
famous Nikkor 
lenses, the new 
Photomic T 
thru-the-lens 
meter system 
now adds the 
certainty of 
exposure accu- 
racy. Inter- 
changes with 
otltcr Nikon F 
finders. At your 
Nikon dealer, 
or write: 

1 

Nikon Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11533. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo Optical Industries Inc. 
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Let 

your foot 
move in on 
the skin-fit 
foam lining of 
The ’'Pacer" (even 
without socks) and 
you know you've got a 
winner when it comes 
, to comfort. Aii this, plus 
hand-sewn vamps and genuine 
moccasin construction, too. 

About $14, Other styles $8 to $15. 

Bob Smart® 


CratIM by OraaaocK-Tarry, Lyncnburg, Virginia 


*Nana-Bawn Varna* 



HESS’S, Allentown • MAY CO-, Cleveland, all six basement stores • 
MILLER & RHOADS. Virginia, and other fine stores 




New angle on pruning. This pruner reaches 
^ its farthest, takes its hungriest bite when 
your hand is in its most comfortable 
, position. Considerate design! 

Cutlery-steel blades, cushion grips. 
Play the angles — insist on a 
Rocket* Pruner by 


a singing group providing musical back- 
ground for a battle at Camp Friedland- 
er. Ohio. 

Without warning, he charged, and 
without provocation — save perhaps the 
strains of The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic then rolling across the battleground — 
the Second Kentucky Cavalry wheeled 
its cannon and discharged a (fireworks) 
volley into the noncombatants. The suit 
asserts that the swollen, stiff and painful 
condition of one scorched hand prevents 
Mr. Hater from returning to his civilian 
employment, gravedigging. 

MAVERICK 

For four straight weeks otherwise un- 
ranked Dayton got one lone vote as the 
lop basketball team in the country in the 
APpoll. That same voter cast undefeated 
Kentucky down as far as fourth place. 
Some southern poll watchers, acutely 
annoyed, cracked the AP's veil of secrecy 
todiscovcriheculprit. HewasBillJauss.a 
basketball writer for the Chicago Daily 
News. He admits he hasn't seen Ken- 
tucky play this year, but he remains 
skeptical of Kentucky's talent. "Five 
white kids and none of them over 6 feel 
5,” he says. "Forget it.” 

Angry protests and insulting phone 
calls have not fazed the 35-year-o!d 
Jauss. As an instructor in journalism at 
Northwestern University, he has assigned 
the class agnostics to report on a Sunday 
morning sermon, and his sports-hating 
girls to report on basketball games or 
wrestling matches, so he figures he is 
ready for anything in the way of back 
talk. When Loyola beat Dayton a fort- 
night ago, he nimbly switched horses to 
Loyola. He still likes Dayton, "But you 
can’t take it away from a team [Loyola] 
that beats them on their home court.” In 
this week's APpoll he ranks Loyola first, 
Dayton second, Duke third, Kentucky 
fourth. 

THEY SAID IT 

s Anthony Felice, World Boxing As- 
sociation executive, asked if he thought 
professional boxing and wrestling should 
be governed by the same organization: 
"No. 1 think pro wrestling should be 
handled by the Theatre Guild.” 

• Paul Hornung, narrating in Chicago 
a film of a game between the Green Bay 
Packers and the Baltimore Colts: "There 
goes Taylor again. He was great in this 
game. If 1 didn't know better. I'd say he 
. had money bet on it.” end 
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Let a Lincoln penny remind you of the Lmcoln 'Aav 
of providing for the security and protection of your 
loved ones A Lincoln Life plan can guarantee the 
income they will need even after you are gone. Just 
phono a Lincoln Life agent His knowledge, experience 
and friendly counsel can certainK help you 
make your family's future more secure. 


LINCOI.N T 

.L Life 
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BRAVO FOR THE BARON 


A new. mellow Adolph Rupp last week led his undefeated Kentucky Wildcats past Tennessee and into the hazardous 
role of favorite for an unprecedented fifth national collegiate basketball championship by FRANK DEFORO 


A governor cannot succeed himself in 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
and a horse can run only once in the 
Derby, but as long as Adolph Rupp is 
around the Bluegrass will never suffer 
from a lack of continuity. For 36 years, 
in a land of colonels, he has been the 
only Baron, a man of consummate pride 
and well-earned privilege. One might 
think that Adolph Rupp would be sat- 
isfied now to retire to his estate in the 
pleasant, rolling country outside Lexing- 
ton, there to tend his prize Herefords 
and Burley tobacco, to rest amid his 
affluence and such souvenirs of glory 
as no other basketball coach ever has 
gathered. Instead, at the age of 64, he 
continues to pursue the only challenge 
left — trying to top himself. And that is 
some tough act to follow. 

Rupp has won 743 games. 22 South- 
eastern Conference titles (the trophy 
shown with him on the cover represents 
one of these) and four NCAA national 
championships, as well as enough ac- 
claim (and censure, too) to serve most 
men, barons and otherwise, for all their 
years. Yet his persistence in staying at 
his job has won him this year something 
more than just another trophy or a few 
fresh statistics. He is threatening to be- 
come the grand old man of basketball. 

Nearly everyw here his undefeated. No. 
1 team has played, in the old hellholes 
and new field houses throughout the 


South, where he has been hooted and 
despised for decades, Rupp has been ac- 
corded ovations of respect merely upon 
his appearance on the court. Though he 
does not admit it, he must sense his new 
status. Typical was the scene in Nash- 
ville four weeks ago after his Wildcats 
beat Vanderbilt, virtually assuring them- 
selves a berth In the NCAA tournament 
and crushing the hopes of the home fans 
for a championship of their own. After 
shaking hands with the losing coach 
Rupp turned and, as the Vanderbilt par- 
tisans responded with applause for their 
conqueror, he threw an arm about Ken- 
tucky Forward Larry Conley, received 
Conley’s arm around his shoulder in 
return, and together — beaming — they 
marched down the length of the court. 

Everyone's explanation for Rupp's 
new phase is that he has mellowed. 
“That's what they're saying,” he con- 
cedes, indicating nothing except that it 
is interesting, at least, to be called mel- 
low after all those years of antonymous 
description. But then he moves on, into 
voluntary, eager praise for his team. 
“These boys are coachable,” he says. 
“They listen and they do what they're 
supposed to. They're a pleasure and 
they're all regular. They are regular to 
the last man. It would be mean if they 
lost a game.” 

There has been a great deal of fuss in 
the commonwealth about the matter of 


finding a nickname for this team, in keep- 
ing with those that have distinguished 
former Wildcat clubs. Mrs. Mary Sim- 
merman of Lexington even wrote to the 
paper insisting that all the players be 
commissioned, so that they could sim- 
ply and rightfully be proclaimed “The 
Kentucky Colonels.” Most suggestions 
have featured alliteration, and so far 
“Rupp's Runts" seems to be leading in 
popularity. Regardless of the final pub- 
lic choice, however, it is clear from his 
behavior that this is Rupp’s favorite five. 

Adolph's mellowing has had little ef- 
fect on the famous Kentucky practices, 
those taut lessons in efficiency which 
the Baron and his assistants preside over, 
all dressed in outfits of starched khaki. 
But this year Rupp's sarcasm, which 
used to endanger sensitive eardrums, is 
being held to a minimum. And, off the 
court, the players, a remarkably intel- 
ligent and personable bunch, are accord- 
ed attention and solicitude that no other 
Rupp team has ever been granted. “The 
other day,” says senior Guard Tommy 
Kron, “1 heard him ask Conley what he 
was going to do after graduation. I nev- 
er heard of that before. Coach Rupp al- 
ways sort of found those things out. He 
ronUnutd 

Flipping n hook, key Kentuckian Larry Conley 
soars over Tennessee defenders lest Saturday. 
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was interested, but there was ne\er any- 
thing like that.** The attitude is unani- 
mously reciprocal, loo. "I really want to 
win this thing for him,** says junior for- 
ward Pat Riley. "Wc all do. Wc’rc very 
close. It seems like we'\c all grown this 
year, and hc*s just grown into us.** 

Rupp gives Kron the hardest time on 
the practice floor ("Someday I'm going 
to write a book on hovs not to play 
basketball, and Tm going to devote the 
first 200 pages to you'*), but the mellow 
Baron quickly takes over. The night be- 
fore the Tennessee game last week the 
team met outside Rupp's otlice to re- 
ceive encouragement from the cheerlead- 
ers. On behalf of the players Kron ac- 
cepted a prize for "a special leant, a spe- 
cial Kentucky team, something special." 
It was a decorated giant-size box of the 
cereal Special K. 

Shortly afterward Rupp came by on 
his way home. "Now. Tommy," he said. 
"No courting tonight." Kron had been 
fighting a virus and had hardly been 
out of his room for the last three days. 
"Now, you get your rest." Rupp added. 

"Well. I don't know if 1 can get to 
sleep, but I'll just lie there." Kron said. 

"Well, then." Rupp replied, almost 
paternally by now , "you gel a good sup- 
per." Then he saw the cereal box. 

"The cheerleaders gave it to us," Kron 
explained, handing it lo Rupp for in- 
spection. "See— K. Special K. for Ken- 
tucky. Why don't you keep it, Coach?" 

"No. it was meant for the team." 
Rupp said. 

"No. sir. really, you take it. None of 
us could eat it anyway. I mean, you 
know, none of us ha%e refrigerators." 
Rupp was examining the contents label. 
"It’s full of proteins." Kron urged. 

"Well, all right. Tommy. Thank you." 
Rupp said. And ilien. bidding everyone 
good night, he moved on. the cereal box 
with the big bow and the bright-blue 
ribbon around it clutched to his bosom. 
If the scene after the Vanderbilt game 
was surprising, this one was stunning, 
and also touching, to anyone familiar 
with Rupp's prosious relations with his 
players. 

The point has been made, often cyn- 
ically, that it would he impossible for 
any coach not to warm up to a team 
that was 23-0 and had no academic or 
disciplinary problems. But the change 

P3t Riley fires for two of his 28 points. He is 
Kentucky's top scorer, strongest rebounder. 


in Rupp is not so easily explainable. 
"Wiih us." says Alex Groza, All-Ameri- 
ca center on the "fabulous Five" champs 
of the late ‘4()s. "there was no joking, 
no laughing, no whistling, no singing, 
no nothing. Just baskeihall. When wc 
traveled, for instance, he often com- 
municated with us through the team 
manager." But there was one time this 
year, m Alabama, when Rupp positively 
enihrallcvl some of the starters with an 
enchanting discourse about how his 
mother used lo prepare fried chicken. 
On another occasion l.ouis Dampicr. 
the little guard, came up lo Rupp before 
practice and said blithely. "Hey. Coach, 
a professor told me a funny story about 
you today." Rupp was delighted. He 
asked lo hear the tale, laughed through- 
out it and then told Dampicr it was ab- 
solutely true. 

At times this season Rupp has so- 
licited and then used advice on strategy 
from his players. He did it at half time 
in the St. l.ouis game, when Kentucky 
led by only a basket. He has gone so 
far on some occasions as lo ask the 
players if they approved of his strategy. 
There is virtually no precedent for this, 
"i can't ever remember us offering sug- 
gestions in a game." says frank Ramsey, 
star of the undefeated 1953-54 team. 
"Wc did discuss things with him. but 
you have lo remember that was a special 
situation. Since the NCAA suspension 
kept us out for that year, we could do 
nothing but practice, and three of us 
were five-year men. We'd known Coach 
Rupp for a long time." 

One reason for the change in Rupp 
is his health. Me has had trouble with 
his blood pressure for a decade. Last 
year he endured his worst record (15 10) 
and was physically debilitated as well. 
"Why, I'd just be silting theie dictating 
a letter, and in a third of a second I'd 
be all dizzy," he says. "Just logcl on the 
floor was hard. I was breathing like a 
panther all the time." Often he was 
dopey from a variety of medications, 
and some observers thought he was fall- 
ing into senility. This year Rupp is 20 
pounds lighter, the blood pressure is 
down, the dizziness is gone and he has 
never felt better. 

He knocks on wood when he says 
that. He knocks on wood with almost 
every optimistic statement he makes, a 
strange habit for a man who is so ma- 
jestically self-assured. He is as vigorous 
and as cantankerous as he wants to be 


and positively delighted with all the new 
attention he is receiving. "I'm just so 
busy." he says. "Why. we have so much 
mail wc had lo hire another secretary." 
There always seems to he someone wait- 
ing in his outer otlice to see him. and he 
greets all visitors— the men with energy, 
the women with a genuine courtliness, It 
is obvious he is overjoyed that the world 
has come back to sec Adolph Rupp once 
more. There arc silver threads across the 
bald and a paunch of diminished but 
still impressive girth, but his outlook 
is so cheerful that he blanches at the 
thought of hav ing lo leave coaching. 

"He's so loose now," says Harry l.an- 
casier. Rupp's assistant and comrade for 
the last two decades. "1 don’t hclicve 
he's ever been so relaxed. I think this 
is important for this team, too. He’s 
made it their ball club. He’s given them 
the credit." 

The credit has been earned, since this 
team was generally picked about third 
best in the StC. Only one new starter. 
6-foot-5 sophomore Center Thad Jaraez. 
has joined last year's unsuccessful quar- 
icf. Kron. the 6-fooi-5 passing guard: 
Dampicr. the 6-foot shooting guard; and 
tlie6-fool-3 forwards.Conley .w hopasscs. 
and Riley, who shoots and rebounds. 
That they have become the slickest bas- 
ketball unit in the country is a meta- 
morphosis at least as pronounced as that 
of their coach. "There was dissension 
on this team last year." Dampicr says. 
"Wc were always bickering, and by the 
end of the season we knew wc were 
holding onto the ball for ourselves in- 
stead of passing it." 

The key to Kentucky is Conley, a frail 
and uiuisiialiy perceptive young man 
who is that rarity, a play making forward. 
More accurately, he plays smart and is 
what ilie NCAA means when it uses the 
term "student-athlete." Conley leans to- 
ward becoming a dentist, but he majors 
in political science and has taken a cur- 
rieuUim that includes Russian, art. mu- 
sic and most anything else he thought 
might be interesting. "1 came to college." 
he says, "thinking that 1 should make it 
as broadening, as enlightening an experi- 
ence as I could." This year, apply ing that 
kind of reasoning to basketball, he has 
chosen — along with his roommate. Kron 
— ip sacrifice his scoring in order to set 
up the underclassmen. In a typical game 
Saturday against Tennessee, he added six 
assists to his team-leading total, passing 
lip at least a dozen respectable shots of 

rominued on page 60 
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THE RETURN OF THE EXILE 
WAS RICH AND RACY 

After a year of forced idleness Driver Richard Petty came rolling back in a blue brute of a Plymouth to 
win Daytona’s stock car 500, delighting his racing father — but not Dearborn by TOM C. BRODY 


T lio P. T. Barnum. Florenz Ziegfcld 
and Jack Warner of north Florida is 
a tall, bulky character named Bill France. 
He is the proprietor of the Daytona In- 
ternational Speedway and promoter of 
possibly the gaudiest weeks of automo- 
tive speed the world has known. Wheels 
start rolling for France in early February 
and do not stop until he has extracted 
the last dram of emotion from his an- 
nual stock car extravaganza, the Day- 
tona 500. on the last Sunday of the 
month. France is happiest when he can 
stage a gut fight involving Detroit's Big 
Three, and on Sunday he had a natural: 
Plymouth, the 1964 champ, making a 
comeback after a year of exile, against 
Ford, last year's bristling winner. To a 
Southland wearied by a winter of spit- 
ting weather, the urge to see France's 
show was irresistible. Cars and panel 
trucks and campers clogged the high- 
ways into town, bringing 88.000 specta- 
tors — the largest sports audience in Flor- 
ida history— and what they saw was 
swift retribution for Plymouth. In a race 
cut live miles short by rain, Richard 
Petty in his bright-blue 1966 took the 
checkered flag a full lap ahead of the 
second-place Ford. It was officially re- 
corded that Petty had averaged 1 60 mph, 
or six miles an hour faster than ever 
before. 

The weeks leading up to the race also 
belonged to Petty, who was first on the 
track and fastest all the way. ’'You're 
early, aren’t you?" asked a reporter. 


"Fm a year late." he snapped, and then 
he went out and broke Paul Goldsmith's 
old qualifying record with a speed of 1 75. 

The reason for Petty's testiness was 
France's ban on the Plymouth (and 
Dodge) hemi-head engine for the 1965 
season, a maneuver which, in effect, 
gave Ford the gravy for the year and 
kept Richard inactive until recently, when 
the hemi engine was reinstated. France's 
edict had been based on the suspicion 
that you were not jolly likely to find a 
hemi at jour neighborhood dealer's; 
while he would be the last to claim that 
the Stockers are the exact twins of show- 



Grinning in anticipation of 500 victory. 
Pally. 78, sits harnessad In his racing car. 


room cars, he gets cranky when peo- 
ple put out-and-out racing engines in 
them. Cranky some years, complacent 
in others, that is. The hemis ran legally 
in 1964. 

In any case. Petty was making his 
daddy mighty happy as Daytona warmed 
up for the 500. Dad is Lee Petty, who 
personally tuned Richard's No. 43 hemi 
to perfection. He is a man who knows 
a thing or two about winning at Day- 
tona. In 1959 he captured the first 500 
on France's 2.5-mile speedway. In 1960 
Lee went over the wall on the high- 
banked fourth turn. Gravely injured, 
he recovered but decided that preparing 
cars for Richard was a better way to 
make a living. 

When Petty wasn't spreading panic in 
the Ford camp his Chrysler Corpora- 
tion accomplices were — such experienced 
and hard-charging men as Paul Gold- 
smith, Jim Paschal and Jim Flurtubise in 
Plymouths, and Earl Balnter. David 
Pearson and Lee Roy Yarbrough in 
Dodges. 

Ford countered with a 1 74-mph lap by 
Dick Hutcherson — a relatively ineffec- 
tual thrust, as things turned out. A. J. 
Foyi snapped into action in a trio of 
Fords, which all snapped back. Crusty 
as always, the famed Indy driver be- 
gan by quarreling with the man provid- 
ing him a ride, the equally tough Junior 
Johnson. Johnson, who has done much 
to spin the stuff of which folklore is 
made — racing the revenooers with his 
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poppy's liooch in ihe back scat and all 
that was not in the 500 himself, but 
he was present, all right. By announcing 
right off that Bobby Isaac was his top 
driscr, Johnson put I'oyt into a blue 
rage. The first Johnson Ford given to 
f-'oyt obviously was not going to win 
any races. The second went even slow- 
er. In the third A. J. was still going 
now Itcre. 

Nowhere was also the destination of 
a couple of nifty-looking Chevrolots. 
One was tuned for the Indy rookie of 
the year. Mario Andretti, by Sniokey 
't'unick. the Daytona mechanic, Andret- 
ti took a tug on his scat harness, smiled 
at the crowd of young lovelies that al- 
ways seems to gather around his cars 
and whi/ved away about four inph loo 
slow to be competitive. 

One of the gunidrops France losses 
to the fans is a pair of lOO-mile qualify- 
ing races on the Friday before the 500. 
Petty and Hutcherson had already gob- 
bled up the choice lead spots for the big 
one. but the order of Hnish for the re- 
maining drivers was important. .A bad 
run Friday meant the back of the bus 
Sunday. 

VS hat turned up for Ford, not une\- 
pccicdly. was a black Friday. Goldsmith, 
who had been finding extra speed in his 
1965 Plymouth (stuffed w iih a 1966 hemi 
engine) as the week went on. edged Petty 
at the linish line in the first race, hut it 
was still a Plyniouth-Plymoulh runaway. 
In the second 100 Balmer. in a 1965 


Dodge hemi. nipped Hurtubi.se's Plym- 
outh. Hutcherson salvaging a little for 
l ord by bringing his 1966 in third. It 
was bang-bang-bang acri>ss the linish 
line with a little extracurricular bump 
thrown in as Hutcherson caromed off 
the wall just before the end. 

"VVe knew they were fast," said Leo 
Beebe, head of Ford's racing program, 
"hut. wow! No matter how you try to 
steel yourself for these things they still 
come at you like -well. like death. Sud- 
den and urtcxpecled." 

Beehe. suspecting that Ford's old 
wedge engine would be devoured by the 
hcniis, had tried to pull the biggest blulT 
of the season. He had simply announced 
that Fordwould race a sizzling new over- 
head-camshaft engine, hoping that after 
last year's desultory eompeiiiion France 
wtJuld simply kiok the other way. No 
such luck. France said absolutely not. 
Can't (ind those engines at my neigh- 
borhood dealer's. 

"Well, we tried, ■' said Beehe. 

I'ndcr ugly skies on race day there 
was a new and curvicr Miss Firebird for 
Daytona funs who tike change, and the 
old Miss Firebird for those who do not 
(she showed up as .Miss Hurst Golden 
Shifter). France toucited ofT three can- 
non blasts to get the race going. 

By the lime France had finished firing 
off his cannon. Petty and Paul Gold- 
smith had sprinted out front in a private 
run for Plymouth. But suddenly, after 
20 laps, Petty’s left front tire began to 


smoke alarmingly and. while his crew 
was quick to pul things right, it was a 
pit slop he could have done without. 
Just the day before. Fred Lorenzen, the 
1 965 w inner for Ford, had been explain- 
ing how he could ca.ch the faster Plym- 
ouih by making one less pit stop than 
anyone eke, then sneaking in behind the 
really hot cars for a hit of drafting -and 
letting them do the work. .And there, by 
golly, was the extra slop by the hottest 
driver of them all. and it came just min- 
utes after the start. "A lot of crazy things 
can happen in 500 miles." L.orenzcn had 
said with the conviction of a man who 
has not only read ihal story about the 
tortoise and the hare but believes it. 
Petty, who is not as well read, had other 
ideas. By the simple process of keeping 
his right fool pressed firmly on Ihe floor, 
he was clobbering the field at the 
halfway point, 

A Ford driven by C'ale Tarhorough 
finished second, and Loren/en proved 
that he needed horsepower more than 
philosophy; he came in fourth Ivehind 
David Pearson's Dodge. It was a mel- 
ancholy group of f ord executives that 
huddled near the pits as the rains came. 
Richard Petty clambered out the w indow 
of his ear, navigated a course between 
Miss Firebird and .Miss Hurst Golden 
Shifter to embrace his dad. and accept- 
ed the winner's purse of S28.150 from 
France. It had been a reasonable haul, 
but it would seem like petty larceny be- 
fore the year was out. tNO 



THE WIND THAT BLEW IN CHICAGO 

Cassius C/ay was stage center as the Illinois commission reopened hearings on his fight with Ernie Terrell, 
bat politicians (and ‘patriots') were as much on trial as the champion by WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


In boxing's simpler and more candid- 
■ ly larcenous days its inmates were 
moti\ated by honest a\arice. But in the 
last few years the sport has undergone 
permutations that somehow have made 
it socially signifjcanl. First there was 
Patterson vs. Liston, an allegory of good 
's. evil. Then along came Cassius Clay, 
whose socially significant contribution 
was the discovery of a truly unpopular 
cause. Tn the Black Muslims he had a 
cause so triumphantly unpopular that 
in an age sharply aware of racial divi- 
sions, most whites and Negroes could 
unite in loathing it- and in paying to 
SCO its proponent — hope! hope! hope! — 
knocked out. But last week Cassius be- 
gan to learn a truism of social signifi- 
cance: it is possible for a man to become 


so naiiseatingly unpopular that he will 
never get rich. At least not in Chicago. 

Clay’s immediate problem was the Il- 
linois Athletic Commission, a less than 
august body suddenly caught up in 
swirling crosscurrents of subtleties con- 
cerning morality, legality and political 
expediency, not to mention 200*^,J old- 
fashioned patriotism. Before the week 
was over the lAC began to look like the 
Three Stooges. 

The troubles of the Illinois Athletic 
Commission started on Februar)- 8. That 
was the day the lAC decided to license 
the heavyweight championship fight be- 
tween Clay and Ernie Terrell after New 
York had refused to bestow its blessings 
on the fight out of a conviction that Ter- 
rell's association with Bernard Click man, 


longtime friend of Hoodlum FrankieCar- 
bo. was still very much alive. Flying to 
the New York hearing. Terrell was said 
to have sat next to GHckman on the 
plane. The lAC. which thought it knew 
how to handle such situations, discreetly 
neglected to investigate the tie between 
Terrell and GHckman. It enthusiastical- 
ly showered licenses on practically every- 
body in sight, without asking any em- 
barrassing questions or. it later devel- 
oped. taking a look at the state laws. 
Very Chicago, very very Chicago. 

The fight was set for March 29 in the 
International Amphitheatre, and Ben 
Bentley, one of the two promoters of 
the match, happily began taking or- 
ders for tickets. (To Hugh Hefner, the 
man who publishes a magazine in his 


Defying the eommission. Clay refuses to 
bach down on his printed draft statements. 

pajamas: “You were down for six. Now 
you want to make it 10? Make the check 
for S I ,CKK).*') For a while everything went 
swimmingly. But then the Selective Serv- 
ice System changed Clay's status to l-A 
and Cassius began talking like a man 
about to be drafted. 

“I don’t have no personal quarrel wi h 
those Viet Congs.” he declared. The sen- 
timent was received shudderingly wher- 
ever men make lights. Clay next turned 
to the least acceptable sort of conscien- 
tious objection: “1 am a member of the 
Muslims, and we don’t go to no wars 
unless they are declared by Allah him- 
self.” 

To the Chicago Trihunc these remarks 
sounded like treason. The Tribune has 
been defending the Constitution against 
assorted dangers for well over a century 
now. against such threats to the Repub- 
lic as Woodrow Wilson, EYanklin Dela- 
no Roosevelt, Adlai Stevenson. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and anybody who failed 
to salute when the late Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy belched. 

On Sunday, February 20, the Tribune 
began The Treatment— and to those 
Tribune watchers who have observed 
The Treatment for lo these many years, 
it was beautiful— technically, chime 

PROBfR DEMANDS STATE BAR CLAY 

EtCiUT, said a Page One column one 
headline on Sunday, leciion tins box- 
er ON MIS DRATT TIRADE. Then insidc: 
DRAET CAN K.O. CLAV’.S flOHl— IE II 
HCRRiES. And on page 24 the lead edi- 
torial was entitled are you proud of 

THIS, OOVERSOR? 

Good start. By Sunday night an in- 
fluential Slate legislator who had blocked 
several bills outlawing professional box- 
ing in the state shificxi his position: he 
would now even introduce such bills 
into the next session of the legislature. 
By Monday morning Governor Otto 
Kcrner. a Democrat, was suggesting that 
the Illinois Athletic Commission reex- 
amine its position on the fight. By Mon- 
day noon the Three Stooges of the lAC 
were able to announce triumphantly that 
they had received an apology from Clay 
— by phone. 

That was almost — but not quite — 
good enough for the Tribune. While its 
sports page was throw ing every resource 
into promotion of the Golden Gloves, 
whose combatants are not so socially 


significant as they arc merely clumsy, 
the Tribune, behind the scenes, had ap- 
plied other pressures. One of its top in- 
vestigative reporters got on the phone 
to Bentley and ordered him to deliver 
Clay to Chicago for a public ap(.>logy. 

Quavering in his second-floor fight 
headquarters at the Sheraton-Chicago 
hotel, Irving Schoenwald, the other pro- 
moter. seized the occasion to go to the 
hospital. “With chest congestion brought 
on by aggravation,” explained Bentley. 
Bennie himself, a small, dark, intense 
man with the nervous system of a bronc 
with a backache, was devouring tran- 
quilizers. Fie had already printed 14,000 
tickets and invested S5.000 in the train- 
ing-camp expenses of Terrell and com- 
pany. Now he struggled to direct the 
best light possible toward a prosper- 
ous outcome for the fight: “Lookit, 
5160,000 in the kick and we ain’t even 
opened the gale yet.” But he spoke glum- 
ly of a tea-leaf reader he had heard about 
who kKiked in the bottom of the cup and 
saw a man leaping off a tall place. “That 
must be me.” Bentley said, “only from 
here 1 wouldn’t get the Job done. 1 need 
more than two floors.” 

rri/>«/rf-oricnted, Bentley obediently 
wrested the phone apology from Cassius, 
then negotiated a personal appearance 
for him before the commission, appar- 
ently fo make the apology more explicit. 
He cringed a little when the Tribune ran 
an editorial commending Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley, a Democrat, for saying Chi- 
cago “could do well without this fight.” 
(F'or Daley this was an extravagantly 
committed position. He leans heavily 
to the “this is a wonderful city with 
wonderful people with a wonderful fu- 
ture” type of statement. And for the 
Tribune lo commend a Demwrat is like 
Mao sending roses to Kosygin.) Never- 
theless. Bentley steered Cassius lo the 
hearing at noon Friday. 

The shellacked maple pews in the hear- 
ing room were packed with everybody 
from Black Muslims, looking as if they 
had wandered in innocently to watch 
a karate demonstration, lo state troop- 
ers. pious and sharp-featured in their 
pointed, wide-brimmed scout-leader 
hats. The fight mob was there: Ernie 
Terrell’s brother, the lawyers, even frail 
old Sammy Frager. a white-haired little 
man clutching the one glove he had al- 
ready made for each fighter and fearful 
of seeing his S50 investment and all his 
time washed down the drain. The hear- 


ing was delayed for half an hour while 
the I AC closeted itself in a side room and 
learned the worst: the Illinois attorney 
general had already found grounds for 
legally canceling the tight. That was im- 
portant, for if the light were barred with- 
out sufficient legal grounds the state 
would be up to its earlobes in lawsuits. 

Without betraying a hint of this im- 
portant knowledge, the committee filed 
in and settled itself under the three-by- 
four-foot color photograph of Ciovernor 
Kerner, one of many leadership portraits 
throughout the State of Illinois Build- 
ing. Cassius Clay advanced to the wit- 
ness chair. He was wearing a gold bow 
tie, a black suit, black socks and black 
laceless shoes. His hands were folded 
chastely in his lap. “I'm not here to make 
a showdown plea or apologize as the 
press had projected 1 w ill.” he said. "My 
apology is only to apologize for what 
embarrassment and pressures might have 
been put on you. not me.” he said. The 
commission pressed him for a more di- 
rect apology for his “unpatriotic” state- 
ments. "Fm not apologizing for nothing 
like that. I don’t have to.” said Clay. 
“I’m apologizing just for what I said to 
the press.” 

1 he commission was astounded. C'om- 
missioner l.ou Radzienda. a blond, mar- 
celled. cigar-smoking buttcrball, looked 
around and began counting. He can 
count to three — or at least to two- and 
he was able to discern that if a vote were 
taken right then and there the fight 
would be off. two to one. He favored 
the fight. “1 move we recess this meeting 
to a later day.” he snapped. Without a 
second’s pause and without a vote, he 
got up and left the room, tapping his 
cigar behind him. Joe Triner, the com- 
mission chairman— now 71 and racked 
with a painful illness — sat in his chair, 
his arms hanging limply over the sides, 
an apprehensive look in his deep-set eyes. 

There was no indication w hen, if ever, 
the Illinois Athletic Commission would 
be able to reach a decision on whether 
the March 29 fight should be held. "May- 
be by April I,” cracked one reporter. 
Then suddenly came word that the Illi- 
nois attorney general, William G. Clark, 
would have a statement in a few minutes 
some 10 floors farther dow n, 

Clark's office is paneled in smooth, 
mellow wood and is decorated with live — 
count them, live — pictures of his family. 
It has no pictures of Governor Kcrner. 
Clark is Mayor Daley’s mouthpiece, not 

..imiiimrJ on page 02 
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An Old Dog, a New Trick 



The dog leaning against l-'red Boiideman of Kalamazoo. 
Mich. (/('/;) is a 12-\ear-old German shonhaired point- 
er named Tipp>. Tippy has a keen nose, staunchly holds 
a point and eagerly retrieves shot pheasants, There has 
always been one rather glaring imperfection in Tippy's 
otherwise superior pcrformaace in the t'lcld— for years he 
has sltibbornly refused to give up his birds (hehw) with- 
out a struggle. Boudeman has tried everything. He has 
attempted to pry Tippy's jaws apart. He has shot over 
the dog's head, tweaked his ears and blown into theni. 
stepped on his paws and even ignored him. No use. Then 
one day last fall, on the spur of just such a frustrating mo- 
ment afield. Boudeman iineercmoniously turned Tippy up- 
side down and shook him (opposite). Tippy immediately 
dropped the pheasant. This novel release teehnique has 
worked every time -sinec. and Tippy seems to enjoy it. All of 
which proves that it sometimes takes years- 1 1 years in 
Tippy's case for an old dog to teach a hunter a new triek. 
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ACHES AND PAINS AND THREE 

BATTING TITLES 


Roberto Clemente of the Pirates has thrice won the National League batting championship and is a superb 
fielder, but he is famous for his ailments— fancied, real and real fancy by MYRON COPE 


T lic batting champion of the major 
leagues lowered himself to the pea- 
green carpet of his 48-foot living room 
and sprawled on his right side, flinging 
his left leg over his right leg. He wore gold 
Oriental pajama tops, tan slacks, bat- 
tered bedroom slippers and — for pur- 
poses of the demonstration he was con- 
ducting -a tortured grintace. “Like dis!" 
he cried, and then dug his fingers into his 
flesh. Just above his upraised left hip. 
Roberto Clemente, the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates* marvelous right fielder and their 
steadiest customer of the medical pro- 
fession. was showing how he must greet 
each new day in his life. He has a disk in 
his back that insists on wandering, so 
when he awakens he must cross those 
legs, dig at that flesh and listen for the 
sound of the disk popping back where 
it belongs. 

Around the room necks were craned 
and cars alerted for the successful con- 
clusion of the demonstration. Clemente’s 
wife — the tall, beautiful Vera — sat sol- 
emnly in a gold wing chair a few feet 
away. VVay out in the right-field scats, 
ensconced on a SI. 000 velvet sofa in what 
may be called the Italian Provincial di- 
vision of Clemente's vast living room, 
were his 18-year-old nephew . Pablo, and 
Pablo's buddy. Wilson. They sat fasci- 
nated. or at least they seemed fascinat- 
ed. for it may have been that Wilson, 
who says his hobby is girls, was wishing 
that minute that Roberto would lend 
them his Cadillac. 

“No, you cannot hear the disk now," 
shouted Roberto. “It is in place now. But 
every morning you can hear it from here 
to there, in the whole room. Boopl" 


Boop? Certainly, hoop. Not only one 
boop but two. for there is another disk 
running around up in the vicinity of 
Roberto’s neck. For that one he must 
have someone manipulate his neck mus- 
cles until the sound of the boop is heard. 

All this herding of disks, mind you, is 
but a nub on the staggering list of medi- 
cal attentions that Clemente has under- 
gone during his II years as a Pirate. 
Relatively small at 5 feet 10 inches and 
180 pounds when able to lake nourish- 
ment, the chronic invalid has smooth 
skin, glistening muscles and perfect facial 
contours that suggest the sturdy mahog- 
any sculpture peddled in the souvenir 
shops of his native Puerto Rico. His 
countrymen regard him as the most su- 
perb all-round big-lcaguer to emerge 
from their island, w hile many Pittsburgh- 
ers have concluded that the only thing 
that can keep Clemente from making 
them forget Paul Waner is a sudden at- 
tack of good health. 

Now' 31. Clemente over the past five 
pain-filled years has won three National 
League hatting championships (to say 
nothing of leading both leagues for the 
past two years) and has averaged .330, 
a level of consistency that no other big- 
leagucr has equaled during this half dec- 
ade. In strength and accuracy his throw- 
ing arm has surpassed that of the old 
Brooklyn cannon. Carl Furillo, and if 
Roberto's genes are any indication his 
arm is not about to weaken. “My mother 
is 75," he says. “Last year she threw out 
the first pitch of the season. She put 
something on it, too.” Because Roberto 
smolders with an intense belief in him- 
self, some ballplayers argue that his only 


real malady is a serious puffing of the 
head, but the clicking of X-ray machines, 
the scraping of scalpels, the trickle of 
intravenous feeding and the scratching 
of pens upon prescription pads have 
mounted to such a fortissimo that Ro- 
berto would seem to be a fit subject for 
graduate research. The moment when 
Roberto first set eyes on his wife is the 
story of his life: he spied her in a drug- 
store. where he had gone to buy medica- 
tion for an ailing leg. 

“I plaj'cd only two innings in the win- 
ter league this year,” sighed Roberto, 
hav ing picked himself off the carpet and 
dumped himself into a chair. “1 was hav- 
ing headaches, headaches, headaches, so 
1 had to quit.” He had hoped to rest at 
his split-level Spanish-style house atop a 
hill in Rio Piedras. a suburb of San Juan. 
To the left of the living room an open-air 
tropical garden flourishes in the sun and 
rain that descend through overhead 
beams, and along the front of the living 
room a sunken parlor looks out on a 
veranda that by night ofTers a glittering 
view of all San Juan, clear dow n to the 
bay, Roberto had the house built a year 
ago at a cost of 565,000 and. because of 
galloping real-estate values, it is worth at 
least SIOO.OOO today. But now his voice 
rose and swept out across the veranda 
and transported down the Puerto Rican 
hillside all the heartfelt melancholy that 
has ever been sounded in sad Spanish 
song and story. 

“My head still hurts. The pain splits 
my head. The doctors say it’s tension. 
They say I worry too much. I've tried 
tranquilizers, but they don't work. My 
foot is killing me. I got this tendon in 
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UNCHARTABLE pari of Clcmcnic medical histor)' includes tired blood, malaria, im 
aomnia and fear of nightmares (which he docs not have but is afraid he might have). 


my left heel that rubs against the bone, 
and I cannot run on it at all- I'm weary, 

I tell you. All (he time it's go here, .speak 
there, do dis. do dal. Always, always, 
always. When J go to .spring training, 
that's when I take my rest.” 

On days when Puerto Ricans did not 
require him to address luncheons and 
cut ribbons, Roberto lay abed from mid- 
night till noon, then arose for breakfast 
and returned to bed till 4:30 p.m. He 
usually got about two hours' sleep in 
all that time. He is one of the world's 
great insomniacs because, he explained 
earnestly, he lies awake worrying that 
he w ill not be able lo fall asleep. 

"When I don't sleep I don't feci like 
eating and I lose weight." Roberto .said. 

Has he tried sleeping pills? Yes. he 
answered, but they kept him awake all 
night. 

Opera companies have performed Par- 
sifiil in scarcely more time than it takes 
Roberto to gel ready for bed. When the 
Pirates arc on the road he memori7es ev- 
ery aspect of his hotel room. Where is the 
dot>r?To the right? Is the window to the 
left? Four paces or five? "Suppose 1 have 
a nightmare and jump up. 'Hoo!' I'm 
screaming, and I rush through the win- 
dow and my room is on the 1 3th floor." 

Does he have nightmares? "No," said 
Roberto. 

But the point is. he niighf have a night- 
mare sometime and. besides, when he is 
memorizing that room he is carefully not- 
ing the exact position of (he telephone, 
which is vital. Suppose the phone rings. 
Roberto is able to pick up the receiver 
without opening his eyes. When he is 
forced to open his eyes, he explained, it 
frequently happens that tears well up in 
them and then he litids it perfectly impos- 
sible to fail asleep. Earlier in his career 
Roberto roomed with Gene Baker, but 
Baker snored. Roman Mejias and Alvin 
McBean. two others with whom he tried 
rooming, came in too late and awoke him 
by rattling hangers. So now, management 
having granted him privacy, he is able 
at least to hope for a little sleep before 
it is lime to boop his back. 

Surely the Lord cannot be punishing 
Roberto. A generous man and the de- 
voted father of an infant son, he has been 
the sole support— since age 17 — of his 
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parents, a niece and nephew Pablo, to 
whom he recently gave an 1 8-fooi cruiser. 
Before that he built a house for his par- 
ents. ^V'hen Pitcher DiomedesOlivo joined 
the Pirates at age 40. too late to make 
a pile. Roberto gave him half of all his 
banquet fees. 

"I always try to lead the clean life," 
says Roberto. He docs not smoke and 
rarely drinks, indulging himself only in 
his original milkshake recipes. His fruit 
cocktail milkshake consists of milk, fruit 
cocktail, the yolks of eggs, banana ice 
cream, sugar, orange juice and crushed 
ice. ".As much as you want of each." he 
says. "If 1 want a fxiach milkshake. I 
put a peach in it. If I want a pear milk- 
shake. 1 put a pear in it." 

Sighing and limping through his clean 
life. Roberto has acquired a reputation 
as baseball's champion hypochondriac, 
but his personal physician Dr. Roberto 
Busd of San Juan. says. "I wouldn't call 
him a true hypochondriac, because he 
doesn't go to the extreme of just sitting 
down and brooding." Far from it. Rober- 
to gallops across the oulhcld making ac- 
robatic catches; with a bat in his hands 
he is all over the batter’s box. spinning 
like a lop when hesw ings. "I'm convinced 
of his weakness." says Dodger Vice-Pres- 
ident Hrcsco Thompson. "Throw thebe«t 
ball you've got right down the middle. 


If you pitch him high and outside, he'll 
rap a shot into right field. If y ou throw 
one to him on one hop. he'll bounce it 
back through the mound and it'll prob- 
ably take your pitcher and second base- 
man w ith it." I n the past few years, alas. 
Roberto has become relatively orthodox. 
"If J have to jump three feet over my 
head to hit the ball, now I don’t do it." 
he points out. deadly serious. 

For all his exertions. Roberto per- 
petually until, because, as Dr. Buso goes 
on to explain, he has a low threshold of 
pain, w hich causes him to take minor ail- 
ments for crippling debilitations. "If his 
back hurls he worries." says Dr, Buso. 
"and then it becomes a vicious circle, 
leading to more things, If he has a little 
diarrhea, he worries that he has a serious 
stomach difficulty." Roberto is endowed 
w ith an exceptionally supple musculature 
that enables him to race full speed into a 
base and then stop cold on it— which he 
likes to do instead of rounding it. But 
even he pulls muscles, twists ligaments 
and generally raises hell with his supple 
musculature that way. "It's his natural 
style." sighs Dr. Buso. 

Still, ballplayers wink and giggle when- 
ever Roberto announces that something 
or other is kilting him: his problem is 
that he is seldom able to come up with 
a good, visible injury — say. a nice com- 


pound fracture with the bone sticking 
through the flesh, He spent four of his 
first five big-league years complaining of 
an agonizing back ailmeni that a battery 
of Pirate specialists could not track down. 
When achiropractor vv horn Robertocon- 
sulted in defiance of front-office v arnings, 
told him he had a curved spine, a pair of 
legs that did not weigh the same and a 
couple of wayvvard disks. Roberto imme- 
diately saw w hy the physicians had over- 
looked such a mess. "They always X- 
rayed me lying down." he says. "They 
never X-rayed me standing up." 

Then a little later, there were chips 
floating in his elbow. Nobody doubted 
they were there, because Dr. George Ben- 
nett of Johns Hopkins said so, and prom- 
ised he'd remove them at the end of the 
season. But when the time came — great 
Seoul — the chips had floated off some- 
where. Dr. Bennett could not find them. 

By all odds. Roberto's most exotic in- 
firmity struck him after the 1964 season, 
when he fell desperately ill in Puerto 
Rico. Dr. Buso is not certain to this day 
whether Roberto had contracted autum- 
nal malaria barnstorming in Santo Do- 
mingo or had picked up a systemic para- 
typhoid infection from the hogs on a 
small farm he owns, but Roberto himself 
knows what he had. "Both." he says. 

Hiscondiiion alternated daily between 



TYPICAL CLEMENTE MOMENT IN RIGHT PIELO FINOS ROBERTO TWISTING IN MID-AIR AFTER MAKING A SPECTACULAR STOP ANO THROW 
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delirium and stupor, says Dr. BustS, and 
he lost 23 pounds. Alas, none of the 
Pirates had been in Puerto Ricoand been 
an eyevritness. When Roberto reported 
to spring camp and began cracking line 
drives, all hands agreed that if he had 
had malaria they wanted some. 

Clemente bridles at the suggestion that 
perhaps he only thought he had nvtlaria. 
•'If a Latin player or even an American 
Negro is sick,” Roberto protests, ''ihcy 
say it is all in the head. F elipe Alou once 
went to his team doctor and the doctor 
said. ‘You don’t have anything.’ So he 
went to a private doctor and the dtxrtor 
said. 'You have a broken foot.’” 

Lor Roberto, life in the big leagues 
has been a scries of outrages. I le is by no 
means anti-gringo — in fact, his relation- 
ship with Pittsburgh fans is one of the 
unwavering love stories of the national 
pastime — but. as a Latin, he feels perse- 
cuted. He is vociferously resentful of the 
fact that he is the least known, least sung 
superstar in baseball. "With my eyes 
blind 1 can throw to the base.” he snaps. 
"I know that. If Mantle have the arm 
1 have you will put it in headlines ’cause 
he is an American. You never give me 
credit. How many players in history win 
three batting titles?” Not including Ro- 
berto. only 1 1 since 1876. “The sports- 
writers don’t mention that. They ask me. 


‘What you think about dis. what you 
think about dat?'" 

Refusing to underestimate himself, 
Roberto rcf'catedly has declared. “For 
me. 1 am the best ballplayer in the world.” 
His words provoke indignation on all 
sides, and his efforts to explain them 
merely stiffen the indignation. ‘‘I say, 
‘For nn\ for mvsclf!' ” he shouts. The 
Stateside listener, taking him literally, 
can only conclude that in Roberto’s own 
mind he docs think he is better than 
Mays or Aaron or anyone else in the busi- 
ness. and the impression remains fixed 
until one happens across a man named 
Libertario Aviles, a worldly San Juan en- 
gineer who built Roberto’s house and is 
one of his good friends. Says Aviles; 
‘‘You have to understand that the Latin 
is touchy. If you say to me. ‘Who is the 
best engineer in town?’ I will say, ‘Lor 
me, I am the best.' It is a Spanish saying, 
an e.xprcssion of self-respect. You are not 
to underestimate yourself, but that docs 
not mean you are to underestimate any- 
one cIsc’s ability.” 

Though Roberto’s imperfect command 
of Finglish has prevented him from ex- 
plaining himself as clearly as Aviles docs, 
he bristles that no amount of fluency 
would spare him from being portrayed in 
the American press as a stupid greenhorn. 
“I'm gonna tell you dis — it’s one of the 


things that kill me most in the States.” 
he says. “1 know I don’t speak as bad 
as they say I speak. I know that I don't 
have the good English pronunciation, be- 
cause my tongue belong to Spanish, but 
I know where the verb, the article, the 
pronoun, whatever it is. go, I never in 
my life start a sentence with ‘me.’ but il 
I start il with ‘F the sportswrilers say 
‘me.’ ‘Me Tar/an. you Jane.’ ” f or a 
fact, Roberto is typed, even by ballplay- 
ers who dress alongside him daily. Says 
one I’iralc. "Just before he goes out 
and wears the ball out he'll say. Me no 
feel good today. Maybe me no play.’ " 
During Roberto's one season of minor 
league ball, at Montreal in 1^54, heundcr- 
stood practically no English. A player 
whom he had robbed of an extra-base 
hit called him an s.o.b., whereupon Ro- 
berto, assuming he was being com- 
plimented on the catch, replied. “Sank 
you.” But he worked hard at his I-inglish. 
He still garbles an occasional phrase, 
says dis and dat somcwlial more often 
than this and that and sometimes is 
stumped for the word he seeks, yet 
his conversation is perfectly intelligible. 
He resents coming olf in prim like an 
M-G-M Sioux chief, almost as much as 
he resented the Pittsburgh woman who 
once asked him if he wears a loincloth 
when home in Puerto Rico. 

conimurd 
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CLEMENTE eeniinufd 


Clemente probably is wrong to think 
the Stateside press has neglected his tal- 
ent because he's a Latin, but his batting 
averages of the past six years — .314. .351, 
.312, .320, .339 and .329 — make it seem 
incredible that his name has not entered 
the elite Mays-Mantle-Aaron circle. 

In the outfield he has done it alt. Al- 
though not exceptionally swift, he is the 
master of the shoestring catch. ("1 can 
run very fast bending down,” he ex- 
plains.) Only last season Roberto fielded 
a bunt — that’s right, a bunt — that had 
rolled to shortstop. Shortstop Gene Alley 
had gone to cover third base but. as if 
from nowhere, Roberto dived headlong 
at the ball and. with his face in the dirt, 
threw out Houston base runner Walter 
Bond at third. 

Scarcely credible? Nevertheless, the de- 
scription suits Clemente’s throwing arm, 
too. From Forbes Field's right-center- 
lield gate, a distance of about 420 feet, 
he once threw out Harvey Haddix at the 
plate, on one bounce. "I tear a ligament,” 
he of course recalls. 

Roberto's value, so far as Brave Man- 
ager Bobby Bragan is concerned, is on a 
par with that of Hall of Fame players. 
■‘The best way to describe Roberto Cle- 
mente.” says Bragan, “is to say. if he 
were playing in New York they'd be 
comparing him to DiMaggio. 1 would 
say his greatness is limited only by the 
fact that he does not hit the long ball 
consistently and by the fact that he is 
not playing in New York, or even Chi- 
cago or Los Angeles.” 

In an age of power, the fact that Cle- 
mente has never hit more than 23 home 
runs (and has never driven in more than 
94 runs) weighs heavily against his pres- 
tige. There is no doubting that his mus- 
cular arms and outsize hands are capable 
of power, for one of his home runs — a 
shot over Wriglcy Field's left-center 
bleachers — stands as one of the longest 
smashes ever hit out of the Cub ball 
park. Yet because he plays half the 
schedule in spacious Forbes Field, svhere 
the man who guns for home runs under- 
goes traumatic revelations of inadequa- 
cy, Roberto wisely has tailored his style 
to the line drive and the hard ground 
ball hit through a hole. Thus he hit only 
10 home runs last year, but he is certain 
he can hit 20 any season he pleases, 
Forbes Field notwithstanding. 

•‘If I make up my mind I'm going to 
hit 20 homers this year,” he bellows 
w ith indignation, “I bet you any amount 


of money I can hit 20.” A change of 
style would do the trick, he claims, but 
what sort of change? Ah. Roberto be- 
comes tight-lipped. He is oneof baseball's 
most sinister practitioners of intrigue. 

“Nothing.” he replies. “A little change 
in the hands, that's all. I don't want to 
tell you what it is.” 

In baseball any player who obviously 
exaggerates simple moves is labeled a 
hot dog, and on two counts Clemente 
seems to fall within this definition. First, 
he not only favors the basket catch made 
famous by Mays but lends to it an added 
clement of risk by allowing fly balls to 
drop below his waist before catching 
them. Second, when fielding routine sin- 
gles he often underhands the ball to sec- 
ond base in a great, looping arc instead 
of pegging it on a line. 

Hotly defending himself, Clemente 
points out that both the low basket catch 
and the underhand throw are nothing 
more than natural habits carried over 
from his youth, for until he was 17 he 
was a softball player, not a baseball play- 
er. Not until a softball coach named 
Roberto Marin persuaded Clemente that 
he might earn big money in baseball 
did he turn to the sport. From the out- 
set he was a natural wonder, and yet a 
problem. 

The Dodgers signed him for a SIO.OOO 
bonus but were not quite sure what to do 
with him. At the time, if a first-year play- 
er who received more than S4.000 was 
sent to the minors, he not only had to 
stay there for a full season but would be 
eligible to be drafted by another club in 
November. The Dodgers could have 
protected Clemente from the draft by 
making room for him on their own 
roster, but they were gunning for a third 
straight pennant and felt that an untest- 
ed 19-year-old would be dead weight on 
their backs. In the end Walter O'Mal- 
ley's brain trust assigned Roberto to 
Montreal but told the Montreal manag- 
er, Max Macon, to hide him — that is, 
play him sparingly lest enemy bird dogs 
take a fancy to him. 

Roberto recalls that ’54 season with a 
shudder. “If 1 struck out I stay in the 
lineup,” he says. “If I played well I'm 
benched. One day I hit three triples and 
the next day 1 was benched. Another 
time they took me out for a pinch hitter 
with the bases loaded in the first inning. 
Much of the time I was used only as a 
pinch runner or for defense. I didn't 
know w hat was going on, and I was con- 


fused and almost mad enough to go 
home. That’s what they wanted me to 
do. That way nobody could draft me.” 

By religiously discomposinghim. Max 
Macon held Roberto’s batting average 
to .257, but a Pirate scout named Clyde 
Sukeforth was on to Macon's act. One 
day in Richmond, Va., before a Mon- 
trcal-Richmond game, Sukeforth had 
seen Clemente cut loose w ith a couple of 
eye-popping practice throws. He stayed 
in Richmond four days. Macon coun- 
tered by keeping Clemente on the bench 
except for two pinch-hitting appear- 
ances, but Sukeforth saw enough of Cle- 
mente in batting and fielding practice to 
be satisfied. 

“Take care of our boy,” he said to 
Macon as he prepared to leave town. 
“You're kidding,” Macon said, trying a 
last-ditch con. “You don’t want that 
kid.” Sukeforth smiled and said, “Now, 
Max, I've known you for a good many 
years, We're a cinch to finish last and get 
first draft choice, so don't let our boy get 
into any trouble.” At S4,000. Sukeforth 
had the steal of the century. 


F rom the Dodger viewpoint, such 
setbacks are all part of the game, but 
for reasons the Dodgers had no knowl- 
edge of, Roberto has regarded their fail- 
ure to protect him from the draft as a be- 
trayal of trust. The Dodgers had been 
his boyhood favorites. Right after he 
had made a gentleman's agreement to 
accept their SIO.OOO bonus the Braves 
offered him S30.000. he says, but he 
turned it down. “It was hard,” Roberto 
says, “but I said 1 gave the Dodgers my 
word.” As he sees it. the Dodgers took a 
faithful servant and gambled with him 
in the draft poo! as they would with a 
handful of casino chips. Teaching the 
Dodger front office the importance of 
ethics, Roberto in the past five seasons 
has hit .375 against the pitching staff of 
Koufax, Drysdale, Osteen, Podres and 
Company. The only way to pitch him, 
guesses Koufax hyperbolically, is to roll 
him the ball. 

By now one thing should be clear to 
Pittsburgh's opponents. For their own 
good, they ought to warm the cockles 
of Clemente's heart with praise, com- 
miserate with him when he has a hang- 
nail, elect him to the All-Star team with 
a landslide vote, punch any sportswriter 
who docs not quote him as if he were 
Churchill on the floor of Parliament and 
eominued 
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McGREGOR HAS THE YOUNG IDEAS 


Bruce Crampton's first lesson for golfers: 
Tee off in IVIcGregor’s“Unx”sweater 



(It’s a never-before blend of luxurious Orlon’and shape-holding Dacron* in a new little-link stitch!) 


The Linx Golf cardigan with bell sleeves is a perfect match for the Linx Golf shirt. Both are 50% 
Dacron* polyester, 50% Orion* acrylic. Machine-washable, machine-dryable. Sweater, $16! Shirt $10. 


A<so boy-siied, boy-priced- Made cn Canada, too. McGregor-Oon<g«r, Inc.. New York. N.Y, 10019 tSi.fhiif *ou font REGISTERED trademarks 





The tuned wa^uii In tuned to more than ear^o. 

It’8 tuned to people. 

Hi hat makes a car a car is styling, performance, ride and 
handling. Only when they’ re all tuned together is the car a Buick. 

Like this 1 966 Buick Sporluagon. 


Surprisingly emnigh. to some |>e()ple. station 
wagorts are mostly for people to travel in. 
-Not just to haul around lumlier. 

It is true that a Ruirk Sportwagon \n ill 
<-arry nearly a hundred culdc feet of what- 
ever you want to carry. And it is true that 
ijie Sportwagon’s tailgate makes loading 
your whatever a ltd easier. .And it is true that 
you ran onler an automatic level control op 
tion that will keep your Sportwagon on an 
•■\en keel even under a heavy load. 



I'uiiril ft^r p4‘4i|>l)-. Hill liKu'l till' Mioii^ 
iiliM. \\r jiiit a V^ilclcat V-H iitkIit tin* hood 
for prajilr. And wr otTor Su|nT Tiirhiin* .nito- 
iiialic for fJ4*op/r, \nil we «*\ rn rai<i*«l tli«* 
roof. Ml your tliitd ->i*al |i.i>>>on}:<T' (a-'Uiii- 
itiy. of c-oiii'C. iImI you choM* the tlirfv-'O.it 
Spiirtwanon I 'it faciiif: foiw.ird, \Mth 
full iu'iidrooiii. iTIu* around tin* roof. 
I>\ tin- \v,i\. i« a 'prcial \ilid. Its joli is to 
iillor out In-at ami ylaic wliil*- it lets in the 
outdoors, .''tandaril i-ipiipmont. i 


Tiiiit'd for 's sake. I’l-oph- ( and tlii'ir 

safrtvl is tin- r«*asiin for this list of refill- 
lar cipiipiTn-nl : H.idili-d dash and pad<l(-ii >iin 
visors. Shatti-r-if-sist.int inside mirror an<l 
onlsiih- rniirnr. Harkiip lifilits, Seat In-lts 
front and n-ai. < \nd mir icar. if you Iijm- 
that thrrc-scalt-r. We v\ant lo maki* it easy for 
\oii to niaki- 'III*- i-\i-ivlioiK in tin- i-at i' 
hiii-klt-il in. |■''p<-^•ially tin- kill', i K\c-rvlliin^' 
nn-nlioni-d coini's vsith i'\(‘rv Sporl- 
v,a"<in. ( Ami evt-ry lun«*d car.) 


A*uir rh<»i*-«*. So that's what we nu’an by 
tuning for propln. If you want to c-arr> gro- 
.cerii-s In the lioiin'sti'ad. yon'r*- }ia|)pv. If 
y«iii'd rather l arry tin- mail to Miami, you're 
in <'lo\er. Mow ean you miss’.'' 

Just mak*- sine your Hist trip is to your 
Hnii'k d«-ali-i'', No road maps reipiiii-«l. 
on Id n't yon ri-ully rather Iiiim- a Hiiii-k'^ 

liiiiek. 

'I'lie tuned ear. 




Will my car run better with car mats? 

of course not — no more than with a car radio, or deluxe trim! 

— but you’ll enjoy it more! Beautiful color and design reflects 
YOUR car’s modern luxury. Protects, so subtley, from dirt and 
wear — keeps that new car look (for trade-in time). The BEST 
costs so little more! Flatter YOUR car with Rubbermaid . . . 

(famous for housewares, too). 

Rubbermaid Inc, • Automotive Division • Wooster, Ohio 






CLeMCMTe 


campaign for him lo rccci\c lit' lirsi 
Most Valuable I’la>cra\\aril. 'iri would 
he happ\ I would he a \er> had pla>cr," 
Koherto hiinscll saNs. •‘With me. when 
I get mad it puls energy in m> hod>." 

This business of failing to etcei him 
to the All-Star team (as was tlie case 
last year when the malaria and or para- 
typhoid caused Roberto lo get otf to a 
poor start) onl> assured that he would 
win another halting championship, 
Moretner. he cannot forget that in ISI(U). 
when he hatted ..^14 and the Pirates won 
the pennant, he limshed a shabbs eighth 
in the voting for MSP, Dick (iroat hit 
..^25 for the Pirates that year, leading the 
league and winning the MSP troph>. 
but Clemente drove in 94 runs to Ciroal’s 
5(1, and demands to know wh>. if he was 
not Pittsburgh's most valuable plaver. 
he was the one the pitehers most often 
kiKK-ked down? SS'licn told that Ciroal 
sparked the team. Roberto proves that 
his American idiom is on the upgrade 
bv retorting, "Sparked, my fool!" The 
point is. however, that he hit ..^51 the fol- 
lowing >ear. Lest he ever simmer down 
and acquire a Itappv disposition, his 
teammates call him No \ oies. 

Ignored and rebulTed hv baseball’s In 
crowd, Clemente nevertheless leads all 
popularity polls where it counts with 
the pavingeuslonicrs in Pittsburgh. I'hev 
seem to grasp that, if he is a man who 
covets recognition, he would rather have 
It from Joe Doaks than from all the 
members of the Haseball rilers Asso- 
ciation of America. “Winning the World 
.Series in 1960 was not the biggest thrill 
I ever have in my life." he said not long 
.igo. looking out on the lights of San 
Juan from his veranda. “The biggest 
thrill was when I come out of the club- 
house after the last Scries game and saw 
all thv>se thousands of fans in the slreels. 
It was something you cannot describe. 

I did not feel like a player at the time, I 
feel like one of tho.se persons, and 1 
walked (he slreels anwng them." 

Such utterances by Clemente are not a 
pose for public consumption. Rehind 
closed doors he has urged his loammalcs 
lo set their sights high, for the novel rea- 
son that "wc owe these people another 
pennant." Says Pitcher Rob 1-ricnd, a 
I’iratc until traded to the Yankees m 
December: "He gets pretty windy on the 
subject, and you wonder how to turn 
him off. A lot of players leave the game 
feeling the world owes them a living, but 
Clemente's an exception to that rule. He 
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CURRIER & IVES 


Currier & lyes 
After Shave Lotion 
. a truly distinctive 
blend of masculine 
fragrances. 


AUER SHAVE LOTION 


RECREATES THE ERA OF MANLY ELEGANCE 




are part of the action.' 


•.rime tl'e game. Name t'^e season SeUagus t.ii'v 
ttiere in style Discover pie exCitemt-nt o1 Ai A''>ef.Ciin 
comfort Witt- Sebflgos' exclusive P.i:e'’t*“'l Ai-lt tlex- 
'Unit, in a league 0/ tnemseives Go CrtS.irti.,.go 
Sebagos (Matching Sebagos are a so ^..ulabie for 
the favorite gal in your life ) 
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New SET AND FORGET 
Temperature Control on 
1966 GM Cars, just set the 
dial for the comfort level you 
like and your car will stay that 
way, every day, winter and 
summer. Despite what the 
weatherman says. Ask your 
GM dealer about this new option 
for air-conditioned cars. 

A product of Delco Radio, 
Division of General Motors. 


knows what baseball's done for him. and 
he expresses his appreciation.” 

Puerto Ricans, meanwhile, hold Cle- 
mente in an esteem they otherw ise tender 
only to Cellist Pablo Casals and Elder 
Statesman Luis Muftoz Marin. ‘’He is a 
glory to the island.” says a nightclub 
guitarist named Frankie Ramirez, w hose 
sentiments are echoed from San Juan to 
Mayaguez. One recent morning Roberto 
and his engineer friend. Libertario Avi- 
les. drove into the countryside cast of 
San Juan. Avilas steered his Wildcat con- 
vertible past the old sugarcane fields 
that were now being bulldozed for fac- 
tory sites. Roberto's .father had owned 
a few acres himself once and at the same 
time had worked as a foreman of a great 
plantation and with his wife had run a 
grocery and meat market for the work- 
ers. "My mother and father, they worked 
like racehorses for me,” said Roberto. 
He has the mid-Victorian morality of the 
old Spanish families, and his sense of 
obligation runs strong. "Anybody,” he 
was saying now, “who have the oppor- 
tunity to serve their country or their 
island and don't. God should punish 
them. If you can be good, why you 
should be bad?" 

The Wildcat coursed through the sea- 
side village of Fajardo and, not far be- 
yond, turned up a dirt road where lay 
a dream that had possessed Roberto's 
emotions all winter. He was negotiating 
with the government to lease a lush 20 
acres on which he plans to construct a 
sports camp for boys, plow ing the profits 
into camp scholarships for the under- 
privileged. He will call the camp Sports 
City. Tramping through the seaside for- 
est where Sports City will rise. Roberto 
explained his ambition: "We are known 
as a good sportsmanship people, and I'm 
proud to be part of that recognition. But 
today life is moving too fast for these 
kids. 'You see 15-year-old boys and girls 
holding hands. They hang out on street 
corners, Maybe if 1 can keep them in- 
terested in sports they will not always 
be talking about stealing and about 
gangster movies. I'm proud to do good 
for my island.” 

As Roberto spoke of his dream, he 
seemed no longer the worrier on whose 
lips are complaints of headaches, back- 
aches, sore feet, sore arms and tired 
blood. "I like to work with kids,” he 
said. But then he added with a frown, 
"I’d like to work with kids all the time, 
iY I live long enough.” eno 
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COBWEBS. 


That’s what Allstate found when we 
walked into the auto insurance 
business back in 1931. 

Decades’ worth of cobwebs. 

So we got out our brooms 
and went to work. When 
we’d finished with the 
cobwebs, we started in 
on the red tape, legal 
gobbledegook and 
fancy price tags. 



Before long, we upset 

a few of the insurance industry’s 

apple-carts. And shook some sleep out of its eyes. 


Today, 8 million people trust Allstate for all or part of their insurance. 
Life, Auto, Health and Home protection— Business, too. 


These days, the cobwebs don't get much chance to start collecting. 

So if you buy all your insurance from Allstate, you know what you get? 


A clean sweep. 



You’re in good hands with ALLSTATE- 
where people come for value and stay for service. 

Allstate- Insurance Companies— founded by Sears 




NO BLOOD, SOME TEARS, A 
SWEAT OF MONEY 




Pained aficionado Marc Simoni foresees the day ^vhen 
a mcchanired picador will challenge “el loro" with a plurnber's helper. 


UZ SMITH 
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In their new pop art form, the 
Brothers Feld have yet to harm 
a bull. Aficionados may mourn, 
but both Texans and 'toreros' 
think that La Corrida Americana 
is as much fun as striking oil 



1 do not love thee. Dr. Fell; 

The reason why 1 cannot tell; 

But this I know, and know full well: 

1 do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 

That was Schoolboy Tom Brown’s ofT- 
thc-cuff answer to the demand by Dr. 
Fell, Dean of Christ Church, that he 
transfatc the 32nd epigram of Martial. 
Now there is a new version of this fa- 
mous rhyme, which you are likely to 
hear before the sun rises over the yard- 
arm, before the moon shines over the 
cow shed and before that enlarging dot 
of dust on the horizon grows bigger than 
a bull's horn. It goes something like this: 

We do not love thee. Irvin Feld; 

The reason why we sure can tell; 

You've sent the bullfight straight 
to hell: 

We do not love thee. Jrvin Feld. 

Of course, there is a chance you might 
hear the other version — the one made 
up by the 100,000-odd new fans of Irvin 
Feld. It goes: 

We do adore thee, Irvin Feld; 

You treat the toros so damn well; 

Who cares if all the purists yell; 

We do adore thee. Irvin Feld. 

P,S. We like your brother Israel, too. 

These conflicting variations on Tom's 
rhyme should persuade you that the 
Brothers Feld of Washington, D.C. are 
controversial. Weil, they sure are, be- 
cause any two men who call themselves 
Super Enterprises, Incorporated and can 
turn, in one— you should pardon it — 
Feld swoop, from presenting the Beatles, 
the Rolling Stones, Ella, the Duke and 
Peter. Paul and Mary, not to mention the 
New York City Center Ballet, and be- 
come International Bullfights, Inc. in 
order to dream up something called 


"Modified Portiigucse-style New Amer- 
ican Bloodless Bullfighting’' are not just 
out to be quietly accepted. They want to 
make noise. And they're making it— a 
noise that has seldom been heard inside 
the borders of the U.S. 

"iOU!" it goes. Or "iOle!" it went 
down in Houston last month. And 
"lOlef" it will go again in the Houston 
Astrodome in July, with the famous 
and/or notorious El Cordobes promised 
on the bill for the box-office punch. And, 
possibly even before then, it may be 
heard in Chicago, Atlanta, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Miami and other places we 
all know and love. It might even make 
itself heard above the despairing, ghost- 
ly laughter in Shea Stadium. 

Now. most of what the average yan- 
qui knows about the corrida he learned 
from seeing Tyrone Power in Blood 
and Sand or from reading Ernest Hem- 
ingway. He knows that Papa acclaimed 
bullfighting as the only violent event 
outside of war offering man the oppor- 
tunity to see life and death. Maybe he 
even remembers that Papa made a clas- 
sic understatement when he wrote: "The 
bullfight is not a sport in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense of the word. . . ." 

Well, Papa never knew the Broth- 
ers Feld. They are determined to make 
bullfighting an Anglo-Saxon sport if it 
breaks the heart of every true aficionado 
ever to fly Iberia or Aeronaves. After 
their recent S3I5.000 gamble in Hous- 
ton's Astrodome, which paid off with a 
total attendance of 107,257 people and 
a gate of S409,185, the Felds are snort- 
ing like Miura bulls. 

"We hope to hold these fights in many 
cities. Every major city. I'd say, has in- 
quired* about them. I think this new 
American version of the bloodless fight 
can be even more exciting than tradi- 
tional bullfighting. We have studied the 
corrida in every country, you see, and 
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this is a tremendous spectator sport. We 
think the American people will like it. 
And vic intend always to present it up- 
holding the great traditions of true bull- 
fighting, with all the pomp and ceremo- 
ny it deserves.” Thus spoke Israel Feld. 

Brother Irvin is equally enthusiastic, 
but his remarks are tinged with care. 
“Let's face it,” says Irvin. "We have 
problems.” But the problems faced by 
the Frferes Feld today arc happy ones 
compared to those they wrestled with 
before the Houston debut. First they 
had to get their extravaganza into the 
Astrodome, one of the few U.S. arenas 
where they could put on a big show 
and make a profit. Then they had to 
overcome the Texas law against a man 
fighting a bull, narrowly squeaking out a 
favorable decision in a Harris County 
court. Of course, they had to contend 
with the wary Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals and the 
American Humane Association, assur- 
ing these eagle-eyed organizations that 
no bull or horse would be hurt. (They 
carefully abjured making any guaran- 
tees for the matadors, and no initialed 
society spoke up in behalf of homo sa- 
piens.) 

When they had sweated out their car- 
tel of stars (one would have to attend 
Plaza Mexico all season in order to see 
as many excellent matadors as the Tex- 
ans were to be offered in Just one night). 
Irvin Feld knew he had reached the ze- 
nith of his career as an entrepreneur. “I 
want to tell you that bullfighters are the 
kind of people you can’t negotiate with.” 
he says. "Tve presented stars like Danny 
Kaye and Jerry Lewis, but 1 never met 
such inflexible artists as matadors in my 
life. Their idea of a compromise is to 
come down from a fee of $105,000 to 
$ 100 , 000 .” 

But people were only part of the prob- 
lem. International Bullfights, Inc. also 
had to contend with ridicule, skepticism 
and uncertainty as to just how' a mata- 
dor could fight (or c\en exist) with a 
bull minus any of the teaching aids they 
employ in Spain. Mexico and Peru. 
While in the true Portuguesc-style fight 
the bull is not killed, he is nagged quite 
a bit. In this Portuguese-Amcrican ver- 
sion no one dared even scratch cl roro — 
or the SPCA would spank. The Feld 
presentation was to be minus picadors 
on vulnerable horses, minus the gory act 
of breaking down the bull's neck mus- 
cles with a lance to make its head drop. 


minus the prick of the colorful harnfe- 
rillas and, most important, minus the 
moment of truth. 

Bui, as in the mysteries of algebra, 
these minuses ended up as pluses. First, 
for skeptical Texans w ho came to scoff 
and stayed to yell "/ Ole!," prompted by 
the frequent appearance of the word, 
30 feet high, on the Dome’s electronic 
scoreboard. Second, for the promoters, 
who actually hadn’t had a clue whether 
rodeo-oriented Southwesterners would 
settle for the lesser mayhem of stylized 
bloodless bullfighting. Third, for Judge 
Roy Hofheinz, prime mover, creator 
and hero-villain of the Astrodome, who 
needs bigger and better events to fill up 
his sometimes empty "eighth wonder of 
the world.” And last, for the world's 
millionaire matadors, who never before 
have been able to add any U.S. dollars 
to their collections of pesos, pesetas, sols 
and escudos. 

Houston had been properly suspicious 
of the bullfights at first. Suspicious 
despite the high-powered publicity job 
done out of New York to promote the 
event, despite the signing of some of the 
world's top matadors, including Spain's 
Paco Camino and Gabriel Espafia and 
Mexico’s Jaime Bravo, Jose Ramon Ti- 
rado and Humberto Moto, plus the pic- 
turesque added attraction of such re- 
Joneadores (bullfighters on horseback) 
as the dashing Mexican brothers Felipe 
and Evaristo Zambrano. Portugal's Jose 
Brilha de Matos and Mexico’s Mauricio 
izaguirre. Suspicious despite the steam 
put on by the Hofheinz hustling team 
in Houston. 

Men in expensive Stetsons and Bor- 
salinos rocked back on their walking- 
boot heels before the blond wood panels 
imported from the Palais Murat for the 
SI2 million Warwick Hotel and snorted: 
"Hell. I done seen this fighting where 
they don’t kill the bull before, over in 
San Antone [San Antonio), and it don’t 
amount to a hill of beans.” Out at the 
bright, new. orange, fully enclosed pens 
set up near the Astrodome there w as sar- 
castic good humor quivering in the crisp 
sunny air. True aficionados first apolo- 
gized for being there at all and then ex- 
plained to iniiiates that the bulls must 
be kept from seeing people on foot to 
preserve their ignorance of man’s move- 
ments for the bullring. So people peered 
at the bulls through tiny slots in the wall, 
inhaling the pungent odor of alfalfa and 
manure and listening to the Mexican and 


Spanish handlers arguing with the straw 
boss, a big. friendly Texan named Red 
Dozier. 

Mr. Dozier came equipped with an 
electric cattle prod, which, he carefully 
explained, was only a mild DC. not the 
stronger variety favored in some com- 
munities for use on people. He had built 
the corral and also the 180-foot $15,000 
bullring inside the Dome. "Yep. Tin the 
vice-president in charge of bulls,” he 
said. "Putting them in these boxes makes 
them mad. Once you pen ’em and let 
'em loose, it’s Katy bar the door.” 

It was already understood that these 
bulls would have to be killed eventually, 
for no bull can be allowed to live after 
he has faced a matador. The Kay Pack- 
ing Company already had bid for them, 
and after the fights they were to be taken 
to the slaughter pens and killed, hu- 
manely, of course, with sledgehammers, 
out of sight and mind of the spectators. 


A powder-blue pickup truck marked 
“SPCA Animal Rcscuc”siood near 
the corral, evidence of the formidable 
presence of retired Army Major Jerrol 
Lowe of the Houston Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
his colleague. John O. Marston of the 
American Humane Association of Den- 
ver. They were there to see that the bulls 
had food and water and to check the 
pads that would go on the bulls' backs 
— half an inch of polyurethane foam 
and half an inch of carpet into which 
the banderillas could be stuck but which 
would prevent them from even touching 
the bull's skin. "Ridiculous,” said one 
aficionado. ' ‘They'd do belter to try suc- 
tion cups on the ba/iderillas." Quite a 
discussion ensued on how to glue the 
pads onto the bulls with rubber cement 
and then secure them with baling wire, 
something like the talk that must have 
first occurred when those mice decided 
to bell the cat. 

The hulls were slightly undersize <360 
to 400 kilos as compared to 500 kilos in 
Spanish bullfighting), but their handlers 
took pains to point out that they would 
not be slowed dow n or injured by either 
picador lances or hunderillero barbs. As 
Architect and Bullring Designer Jose 
Manuel Gomez explained: “When the 
matador has lo simulate the moment of 
truth, by touching the bull over the 
horns symbolically, you must remember 
that the bull will still be in excellent 
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condiUon. his head up, his spirit high, 
his murderous intent the same as ever. 
This kind of fight is the most dangerous 
for the matador, because the entire point 
of the various phases is to bring the 
hull to a condition where the matador 
can dominate and then kill him. Here he 
will only be killed symbolically." 

In short, the bulls would escape the 
moment of truth and the bullfighters 
would take the consequences. 

That night the largest crow d ever to sec 
a bullfight in the U.S. or Spain crammed 
into the Dome. Glamour slopped all 
over the place. Flags of Texas, the U.S.. 
Portugal. Spain and Mexico hung over 
the sides of the arena. Pretty girls in 
mantillas sat at ringside. After a blast of 
Tijuana Brass on the loudspeakers, the 
people listened as Announcer Constan- 
tine Hassalcvris told them the signifi- 
cance of what they were about to see. 
Down in the Domcskeller the toreros 
said their prayers before an altar hastily 
installed between a couple of Judge Hof- 
heinz'dccorativc bccr-barrclwall friezes. 

The crowd was enthusiastic over the 
first event — the horseback bullfighting of 
Mauricio izaguirre and Josd Brilhu de 
Matos — but women were still comment- 
ing that the bull was "cute," tven when 
the rejoneudorcs .stuck their lances into 
the foam pads of the bull and broke 
them away in fluttering flags, it all 
seemed terribly tame and toothless for 
folks raised on the ranch life of brand- 
ing. castrating and ear clipping, not to 
mention rodeo's calf roping, bulldogging, 
Brahma bull riding — and that mean old 
bronc-bucking strap. Then Matador 
Humberto Morocame out and the an- 
nouncer instructed the audience to say 
"iOH!'' if it liked something. The Dome 
rc.sounded with an ’VO/e.'" that drowned 
out the music. 

But it was the next matador. Jaime 
Bravo, billed to his own delight as the 
“Rubirosa of the Ring.” who made the 
audience decide it would rather watch 
the bullfight than switch. To begin with, 
the onlookers heard the Mexican charm- 
er dedicate his bull to International Bull- 
fights Impresario Irvin Feld and to Lyn- 
don B. Johnson — our leader's worst bill- 
ing since he was Vice-President. Then 
Bravo embarked on the course of action 
for which he is famous, the kind of fool- 
hardy bull-bailing that has gotten him 
gored 14 times. In a moment he had 
been brutally tossed twice by the bull, 
only to get up, wave off his rescuers 
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civilized Scotch, you know. 

In 1853 .Andrew Usher made the first blended 
Scotch—the first civilized Scotch. It was light and 
smooth. A lot of other distillers copied Usher’s 
Green Stripe. But nobody ever quite made it. 

Don’t do anything without your Green Stripe. 
IMPORTED... BOniED IN SCOTLAND 

S>t«n Bi»nd«4 Scotch Whnkr, S6.0 Pree>. 

Tn* Jot. Qctncou Co . New Yotk. N V. O 196S 


Tiffany Eubank 
won’t without her 
Green Stripe 
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and then, running, place his ov-n bande- 
rillas after first breaking them do\^n to 
less than half size. He was tossed once 
more, completely over the bull's back, 
got up again and symbolically ‘"dis- 
patched" the bull. Krom that moment 
on. the spectators were hooked. 

They watched with enthusiasm the 
more restrained passes of Jose Ramon 
Tirado as a w ildly erratic bull ripped his 
cape into two pieces. Mis work with the 
muleta caused the announcer to say. 
solemnly. “This is art, ladies and gentle- 
nten." Everyone said "iOte!" solemnly. 

Gabriel Espana, who worked in a red- 
and-gold suit of lights, addressed the 
audience before addressing his bull. He 
said into the mike. "1 am so much hap- 
py to be in Texas." Everyone said "iOlc!" 
joyfully. The great Paco Camino said 
nothing, but his bull added to the excite- 
ment by jumping the 4'/i-foot banera 
and landing in the catlejon between the 
ring's two fences. After dominating the 
bull to the point of mesmerization. Ca- 
mino gave it a disdainful pat on the nose, 
as befits an entertainer who is receiving 
5100,000 for three days' work. 


T iic next day word came down from 
Judge Hofheinz' Oriental gilt office 
that he and the Felds were jubilant. Seven 
bulls had performed as if on cue and 
nine toreros had given their individual 
styles their all. The perfectionists, the 
carpers and the doubting Thomases were 
hushed. The second-night crowd was 
2.500 larger than the first, and on Sun- 
day afternoon there was another grati- 
fying assemblage. Eighteen of the Astro- 
nauts were there, plus a former First 
Lady of Mexico, Senora Ruiz Cortincs. 

Bravo wore his bad-luck blue suit of 
lights twice. "I do not believe in bad 
luck." he said, though his hip had re- 
quired novocain to kill the pain of the 
bruise. Asked if he felt the Houston 
fights lacked finesse, he shrugged. “When 
I decide to come here, I completely give 
myself a wash brain, you know, I say. 
’Forget classicism. Madrid. Mexico, all 
that. This is .America and it's entertain- 
ment. so go. go. go, be spectacular, show 
off— like, you know, show business.' " 
Then he went out and did it all over 
again with an even more bravura per- 
formance than the night before. Not 
everybody liked it. An old Madrid hand 
said: “You take your average North 
American sentimentalist with all that 


stuff in his mind about loving animals. 
Well, it takes a real silly thing like Bra- 
vo's behavior to get to thent. They don't 
even understand how good the other 
matadors are. how they control the bulls, 
correct their faults, dominate them." 

The promoters answered; “Bravo may 
not be pure but we could use a few 
more like him.” They were shaking their 
heads a bit as if to brush away the gnats 
of doubt propagated by people who 
kept telling them that Texans just love 
the Astrodome and will go there to see 
anything. “Kid." one know-it-all said, 
“a Texan will go to the Astrodome to 
see a trained armadillo knit. They've 
paid S450.000 in the past 10 months just 
to see this joint when nothing is even 
happening in it. Take those fights out of 
Houston and you're a flop." 

The promoters refused to believe it. 
They were talking about forming The 
American Taurine .Association, with its 
own set of rules and regulations. Ameri- 
can Matador John Fulton, who was on 
the scene but not on the bill, said he 
would fight in the future for the Felds 
and also would form a union of L'.S. 
matadors. Vincent J-R Kehoe. a bull- 
fight photographer with several books 
to his credit on Spain's second favorite 
diversion (soccer is first), was hired on 
the spot to help form the rules and w rite 
a book on American bullfighting. 

Jaime Bravo, serene from his triumphs 
before the totally undemanding onieri- 
caiio audience, committed a final blas- 
phemy in keeping with his death-wish 
behavior in the bullring. He came right 
out and said. “This kind of bullfighting 
could even replace the other in Spain 
and -Mexico. It would improve relations 
between our nations and then tourists 
who hate to sec the horse injured or 
can't stand the kill would patronize the 
bullfights." 

“Just think," sighed Irvin Feld, “we 
could have made SlOO.tXX) more here in 
Houston just by leaving Paco Camino 
home. But by having him — the world's 
greatest bullfighier — wc proved our 
point. This is the way wc want to go in 
every city, strictly first-class. My chief 
fear is some cheap-jack group w ill try to 
imitate us in a get-rich-quick scheme." 

First-class or no, some people were 
still aghast that top matadors had been 
a party to the Feld venture. In Hous- 
ton’s smart El Cid Club a Mexican wait- 
er sniffed. “1 used to be a noviHero in 
Mexico, so I have feeling. .?/? .A bullfight 


is an art. I was surprised at the men com- 
ing here to fight in this — this joke. How 
can it be a bullfight without killing the 
bull?" 

Well, whatever it was. it had delighted 
more than 100.000 people. It had even 
converted a few diehards to the pleas- 
ures of something that had the look, 
sound, smell and pageantry of an old art 
— while obviously being only pop art. 
And it had bent one of the well-known 
pillars of the true corrida, namely, that 
a bull must be ’'weakened" by pic-ing 
and disoriented by the placing of ban- 
derillas in his skin in order to be fought 
at all. 

Last week 20 of the bulls' heads and 
one whole bull were at the taxidermist's 
being prepared for enshrinement in the 
Astrodome, while the Felds sought an 
agreement from El Cordobes' manager. 
Chopera. that the beatnik matador 
would definitely grace the mid-July re- 
turn engagement. But the real question 
was: Would Americans come to see this 
new “spori-cntcrtainmcni" outside the 
Astrodome? Perhaps the show would 
build, for it had the lure that draws some 
people to a boxing match — the unspo- 
ken hope of seeing a bloody knockout, 
with the tacit understanding that one 
might have to settle for just 15 rounds 
of skillful boxing. American bullfight- 
ing patrons could count on that san’ic 
itchy half-fear, half-hope that they 
might see a matador gored or tossed, 
and it would make for life at the box 
office if not necessarily death in the 
afternoon. 

But there was still the question of 
what would happen on the day the first 
fonro in the L'.S. got eight inches of 
horn in his belly. Would the SPCA and 
the American Humane Association raise 
a cry? Would anyone besides .Ava Gard- 
ner say a good word for roreros? 

Of course, nobody had yei gotten 
around to discussing the ultimate possi- 
bilities that fie before the Brothers Feld 
and their Bullfight Extravaganzas. For 
if dancing girls aren't the answer to La 
Corrida Americana, then the answer 
may be Corrida by Computer. Experi- 
ments have already been made w ith elec- 
trodes implanted in a bull's brain. When 
he charges, if someone presses a button, 
he will Slop on a dime, turn away from 
the matador and. perhaps, sniff daisies. 

The American Taurine Association's 
next step may be IBM. And 1 don't mean 
International Bullfighters. Mother, end 
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Lincoln Continental 
distinguishes your way of life. 




Shown above, the Continental coup^, broadening your invitation to ownership. Also available, the sedan and Americas only four-door convertible, For 1906, a 
new 462 cu. in. engine and a completely new transmission. New luxury options include automatic temperature control system, stereo tape.' AM radio, and many others. 


Lincoln Continental distinguishes you among fine car owners. It is the luxury motor- 
car that stands apart from all other cars. As an expression of individuality, good taste, 
accomplishment. As the reflection of a way of life. Come take a closer look: drive it, 
experience it, and discover for yourself how close you may be to owning a Continental. 
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America's most distinguished motorcar. 
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Here is the shot that is toughest of aii 


What is the hardest shot in golf? You will get votes for 
the wedge off dirt or the 100-yard explosion or the any-old- 
thing out of a clover patch. But why overlook the one shot 
which, unless you are most unusual, rattles you every time 
you try it, yet you have to try it every time you play? I 
mean, of course, the drive off the first tee. It is like the open- 
ing of a football game. I am nervous until the action starts, 
and I imagine you have the same feeling. What hap- 
pens next is that most of us try to hurry because we want 
to get it over with. We are too keyed up to hit a decent 
shot, but we swing anyway, just as fast as we can. The result 


is often a disastrous start for what becomes a bad round. 

What I try to do is to pretend that I am relaxed. 1 take a 
few deep breaths and swing my driver lazily back and forth 
to encourage a mood of composure. Next. I try very hard 
to think of nothing but hitting the ball. I don't think about 
myself or what is at stake or what the people watching 
might think about my swing. I just concentrate on meeting 
the ball as solidly as 1 can. Finally. I slow down my swing. 
I take the club back more slowly than usual, and I make 
the downswing as unforced as possible. The result often 
is the best drive of the day just when it is wanted the most. 


O I9W Jock Nlctbvi. An ■ jn'i 
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The Engageables go for Keepsake 



Love and romance are caplured forever in the brilliant 
styling of every Keepsake diomond engagement ring. 
Each setting is a masterpiece of design, reflecting the 
full brilliance and beauty of the center diamond . . . 
a perfect gem of flawless clarity, fine color and metic- 
ulous modern cut. 
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The nome. Keepsake, in the ring and on the tag is your 
ossurance of fine quality end lasting satisfaction. Your 
very personal Keepsake is awaiting your selection at your 
Keepsake Jeweler s store. Find him in the yellow pages 
under "Jewelers.' 







Aren’t you glad we’ve confined your new- car hunting 
to one showroom again this year? 


There are 40 kinds of Pontiacs this year. So, obvi- 
ously, the chances are good that whatever you have 
in mind in the way of wheels, we also had in mind when 
we designed our 66’s, Are you after an unashamedly 
luxurious luxury car? An economy car that doesn’t 
feel like one? Elegant personal car? Big car with 


little-car price? We have them and more. Or do you 
want the sleekest car on the road today, with a plush 
interior and a ride like the chassis alone ought to cost 
$5,000? Here again, we have it— complete with back- 
up lights to light your way to the rear. Just walk into 
any Pontiac showroom, close your eyes. And point. 

WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC/'66 
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The first figure to come trotting 
out of the midnight shado^^s 
ah)ng Manhattan’s Madison 
Avenue one unusual evening 
last week was a portly male, 
flushed of face and short of 
breath. The second, right be* 
hind the first and obviously en- 
joying herself, was breathing 
easily. Jackie Kennedy runs very 
well at this time of night, says 
a man who prudently stepped 
off the sidewalk to clear the 
track. ".She has a sntooih. nat- 
ural gait." he says. "Not at all 
like a girl's, with her elbows 
IcK'ked against her sides. But. 
though she did not show it. she 
may have been a bit winded. 
She was lugging in a little as 
she passed." 

The athletes who get the fat bo- 
nuses arc the ones who have 
more to offer than muscle, said 
Ernie Banks, legs stuffed under 
a battered desk in a South Side 
Chicago elementary school (/>e- 
low). Working with the city's 
Jaycccs. the Cub infielder is do- 
ing what he can to discourage 
school dropouts by underscor- 
ing the unsuspected rewards of 
education. "A great athlete is a 
well-rounded guy." he was say- 
ing. "a guy who knows more 
than one thing." Was his mes- 


sage getting across? "1 think 
these kids gel a lift," said Ranks. 
•'They think that nobivdy cares 
about them then here's a man 
from a big bank or an athlete 
or somcbsxly talking to them, 
personally." That, he thinks, is 
a good beginning. 

"The day of the brute, the go- 
rilla. in professional sports is 
over." .says Minnesota Viking 
Halfback Tommy Mason. And 
isn't he glad— because he has 
lately gone into the men’s toi- 
letries business, and brutes and 
gorillas don’t buy that stuff. Ma- 
son's "Oiiarterback Club" line 
includes lotions and deodorants 
and bracers and powders and 
u hair spray with a lacquer 
base that he uses himself. Hair 
spray for football players? Sure, 
haven't you heard? "I've used a 
spray for two years." says Ma- 
son, who handles his firm's ad- 
vertising. "Thai's because 1 care 
what I look like. I feel men are 
as vain as women." 

West Coast Publisher Rnhcrl 
Petersen was just back from 
Poland, where the government 
h.id accorded him the rare privi- 
lege of hunting boars and stags 
in the famous Bialowieza For- 
est, and guess what? His guide 



on the hunt was none other 
than Zigmond Musial. third 
cousin < he said ) of Stan Musiai. 
Maybe so. maybe not, said Stan 
the Man. His father got here 
around I‘)l() and pretty much 
lost track of relatives in the old 
country. "Many peopicclaim to 
be my cousin." said Musial. 
"It'sull right with me.” 

Hey. get a load of the magnifi- 
cent If-fooi blue marlin that 
man has caught! And look at 
the full-page, four-color adver- 
liscmcnl the fisherman is Hay- 
don Burns, governor of Flori- 
da. and he’s saying, "hvery- 
bixly's wcIconK in sunny Flori- 
da, where it's always fishing 
time...." Florida? But isn't 
that Hawaii's Kona Inn in the 
background? Well, as a matter 
of absolute fact, says the Flor- 
ida Development Commission, 
which haphazardly prepared the 
ad. if you want to be technical 
and split hairs, then it's true; 
the fish was caught and the pic- 
ture taken in Hawaii. Rut why 
the shouting? As the governor 
said; "I’ve landed fish almost as 
big off our own coast." 

They never went in much fi'r 
squash racquets out in Tildcn, 
Neb. but. then. Richie \shhurn 
has come a long way from there. 
He hassinccdiscovcrcd the game 
at his Philadelphia country club, 
and for all those loopy liners he 
once pinged ofTNaiionul League 
pitchers. Ashburn is moved to 
exclaim that "squash is the great- 
est sport I have ever played." 
Not yet is he the sport's greatest 
player; he was kniKkcd out of a 
k>cal Class C tournament the 
other day in the semifinals. 

Giving time and talent fora ben- 
efit baskcihall game in Birming- 
ham. Jet Quarterback Joe Na- 
math joined other University of 
Alabama football stars to play 
against a similar team from Au- 
burn and led the scoring on both 
sides 419 points) despite a ban- 
daged knee. Later, set to think- 
ing about his S400,()(X) calling to 


professional football, the AFL's 
Rookie of the Year began to kid 
about whether he was on the 
right track. It was his family and 
the Alabama coaches who had 
talked him into fixXball. said 
JtK. and probably that was fine, 
but he wasn't sure. The Chicago 
White Sox and the St. Louis 
Cards had liked his stuff, too. 
and "maybe it would have been 
better if I had played baseball. I 
could hit the ball real good. I 
might have been a Mickey Man- 
tle or a \Mllic Mays.” 

His ambition is a long and prof- 
itable career with the profession- 
als and her baby is not due until 
August- so what makes more 
sense than for Warrior rookie 
Rick Barry and his wife PanK- 
la to spend his day off shoot- 
ing baskets (Moir) in a San 
Francisco church gymnasium? 
They've been playing basketball 
together ever since he was a star 
at the University of Miami and 
she was hi.s coach’s daughter. 
Rut nowadays they play a ver- 
sion of the game in which. Pam 
says. "He tries to drive by me 
and I push him a lot. I also try 
to steal the ball and I can do it, 
iw. because I’m so much small- 
er.” Thai's for sure. He's six- 
eight. Shc'.s live-five. 
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/\ soaring 
week for 
the nervy Norse 

The host nation won the FIS 
Nordics with an old-fashioned 
toughness and a flawless style 

The ihing sits op there in the hills 
* abo\c Oslo, right in King Olav's 
from yard, a towering, lonely, icy struc- 
ture. It is as much a monument to Nor- 
wegian national spirit as the Plaza de 
Toros in Madrid is Spain's. Norway's 
Holmenkollen Hill is thedaddyof all ski 
jumps, and any Nordic skier worth his 
wax knows that one day he has to go 
up there and hurl himself off that mon- 
ster before he can consider his career 
complete. The Jump is used only once 
each year, with great, shivering cere- 
mony. The rest of the time people stand 
around and look ai it and sw allow a lot. 
The man who wins the Holmenkollen. 
who jumps the farthest with the most 
elan, is the best jumper in the world, no 
matter where the so-called world cham- 
pionships might he held. But this year, a 
vintage year for Norway, the FIS World 
Nordic Ski Championships and the Hol- 
menkollen were combined in one big 
event, and all Iasi week brave men were 


winging off big daddy in a stunning dis- 
play of one-downmanship. 

Anvone who thought the Holmen- 
kollen events were staged merely to pick 
world Nordic champions was not look- 
ing closely at the true situation. Norway 
is a dark. cold country, and Oslo in win- 
ter is the foggiest, loneliest city in the 
world. The snow never seems to stop 
falling and all day long men with shovels 
attack it. Every available truck in town 
carries loads of it from the streets to 
dump into the fjord. Each night a 
storm blows up and dumps it back on 
the city. Oslo in February has a tired, 
gray look, and the Norwegians need the 
Holmenkollen for reassurance. So once a 
year Norway invites the rest of the world 
to town to reestablish the stern fact that, 
swinging discotheques and moon shots 
notw iihstanding. there is a lot to be said 
for the old-fashioned, rugged Norse 
way of life. The Holmenkollen is the 
Norwegian's bridge to national pride. 

By last Sunday night, after athletes of 
21 countries had had a crack at the hill 
and at the long, tortuous cross-country 
courses nearby, the Norwegians had once 
again reestablished their reputation as 
the highest-flying and hardest-skiing peo- 
ple in the world. They had won the world 
championships- and they had won the 
Holmenkollen. 

Nordic skiing is just the opposite of 
double-chair lifts and meet-y ou-at-the- 
lodge-for-drinks skiing, It is a grim, be- 
reft business of jumping and racing 
through the north woods as if the wolves 
were on your heels. Cross-country skiers 
wear lightweight, thin hickory hoards 


strapped to their toes, and knickers and 
knee socks and pained looks. The pos- 
tures of cross-country skiing are un- 
graceful. as different from wedding 
down a hill as harness racing is from the 
Kentucky Derby. But the Norwegians 
invented the game, and they came by the 
thousands last week to the Holmenkol- 
len meet to chant "Hiyuh, hisuh," in 
unison, forming long, snakelike rows 
through which the skiers ran. moving 
like ghosts through thickly falling snow. 

There is little wonder that Norwegians 
ski so well: they began jumping 200 
years ago, and archeologists recently 
found a 4.000-v car-old rock carving in 
northern Norway depicting primitive 
skiers, wearing what appear to be stretch 
sealskins. 

In recent years, other European na- 
tions have been coming up in the sport. 
The Finns and the Swedes have always 
been Norway's most serious Nordic ri- 
vals. and now Russia has found that 
Nordic skiing is right up its alley. The 
Germans, both East and West, are also 
strong, and even in the U.S. the Nor- 
dic program is undergoing a startling 
boomlet. 

The nation that unseats Norway from 
its Nordic throne, however, faces a for- 
midable task. For one thing, it has to 
competewith the Norv\egian spirit. Con- 
sider the case of King Olav. who. at 62. 
probably can whip any king in the 
house. In the early years of his reign, 
some Norwegians tended to look upon 
him as a sort of nionarch<ome-laieIy 
because he had been born in Great Brit- 
ain and did not arrive in Norway until 
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CHIN TO SKI TIPS, arm^ at ydes. Bjorn Wir- 
kolajumpcd 277 fcci lo win Ilolmenkollcn title. 

he was 2 >ears old. But in 1922 and 192.'^. 
when he was still crown prince. Olav 
entered the competition and went off the 
Holnicnkollen himself. He jumped 113 
feel, which did not win him any medals 
but sersed to establish a certain amount 
of royal fortitude. 

.And from those days onward, noted 
one oldlimer last week. Olav was adopt- 
ed by the country and has been greatly 
loved. Such is life in rugged Norway. 
Would Lyndon Johnson drisc in the In- 
dianapolis 5<)0'.’ 

As the events began last week. King 
Olav acted as chairman of the champion- 
ships. marching daily lo his royal ho\ 
with his parka hood up against the gath- 
ering snow and an unliltered cigarette 
in the middle of his mouth At the ersws- 
country events the royal box consisted of 
a few planks nailed together and covered 
with bunting. The inside was done in 
wall-to-wall snow. Ai one point it grew 
so cold that the uniformed honor guards- 
men, unable to hold their frosty trum- 
pets to their lips, pretended lo play 
the national anthem while the music 
sounded over the loudspeakers via tape 
recorder. 

The Norwegians got off to a slow start. 
Before the men's 30-kilometer cross- 
country race. 65 runners stood impatient- 
ly through the opening rites, then pow- 
ered off over a course that look them 
across the hills, under and over rickety 
bridges and through backyard mazes to 
end up back at the foot of ihe big Jump- 
ing hill, J-innish skiers were first and sec- 
ond, a West German was third, a Swede 
fourth. A Russian was tilth, and Italy 
had moved a man into the sixth posi- 
tion. rhe li.S.'s Mike Ciallaghcr. a 24- 
year-old from Rutland. Vi., was 33rd. 

"Pay dirt for us is about six years 
away." said AI Merrill, the I .S, coach. 
"Our Nordic fortunes are increasing 
slowly. But they tin' increasing." 

•\t midweek, with 21 medals dow n and 
nine lo go. Russia was in lirst place with 
two gold, two silver, one bron/c medal 
and a scattering of tilth and sixth places, 
but the medals had all come from the 
women's cross-country events. Norway 
was in second place with three gold med- 
als, one silver and one broii/c. 

Then, over the knoll from Holmen- 
kollen. on a hill called Midtsiuen. the 
jumpers started showing their stuffas the 



dashingly 

different 


every man 


buildup began for the big event. A Nor- 
wegian. Bjorn W'irkola putting togeth- 
er leaps of 260 feet and 255 feet -won 
the special jumping event and became 
the handicappers' favorite for Sunday's 
big show. 

Wirkola. who moves inside a circle of 
beautiful blondes and shouting children 
bearing autograph books, has a special, 
glittering toughness about him. He 
comes off the edge of the jump oul- 
strciehed. the tips of his skis almost 
against his nose, hands pressed against 
the sides of his legs, an arrogant pos- 
ture for a man falling through space. On 
the morning of the special jump he drank 
three glasses of milk and ate two Nor- 
wegian cheese sandwiches, and anyone 
who has ever eaten a Norwegian cheese 
sandw ich can appreciate VV'irkola's cour- 
age. But before Norway's special version 
of the Hying wing had a chance to show 
his real capabilities on the I lolmenkollen 
itself, his nation bad produced another 
candidate for consecration. 

Twenty-four-year o'd Gjermund Eg- 
gen. who had won the l5-kilometer race 
and then anchored the winning four-by- 
10 relay with that event's fastest time, 
now took on the Nordic world at 50 
kilometers. It is a savage, grinding event. 
Nordic racing's contribution to outdoor 
masochism. In 3 hours 3 minutes and 4.7 
seconds he beat them ail. leaving behind 
a trail of sturdy racers bent double with 
pain. 1-inland was second, third and fifth. 
Norway's Ole IMIcfsactcr was fourth. 
No one has ever won three gold med- 
als out of five cross-country events at the 
Holmenkolicn. The fact that Eggen was 
a native son put the town on its ear. 

"I have been training since July for 
this," Eggen said Saturday after it was 
all over. "If all my races so far this sea- 
son were added together." he said, "the 
distance would add up to 3.500 kilo- 
meters," This. Norwegian statisticians 
figured, is the distance from Oslo to 
Gibraltar. 

Then it was W irkola's luin again. 

To North landers, supposed to be stoic, 
unemotional people, the perfect jump is 
the frigid /one's equivalent of the perfect 
pass at a bulllight. They know its every 
nuance, and the sight of a bold man 
flying over the brow of a hill— 45 feet 
above the ground will bring a collec- 
tive ".Ahh.'' that would not lake much 
translation to become an "OUK" 

There is a language that goes with 
jumping, spoken only by purists and Nor- 

rommufd 
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The Masculine Scent 

By PRINCE MATCHABELLItt 


in.ACKWATi:H 



NERVY NORSE e«Hllnued 


Croat 



. . . with a lemon peel. It’s also great 
in a tumbler. A mug, Straight from 
the can. Or sipped through a straw. 
However, we recommend you drink 
it like a beer, so long as you don't 
mistake it for one. 

h completely unique experieucei 

O SPCCUl KOWCIS OnriSNII of IHF NATWUI IffWINC CO..eUT)KOIK.MO. 
DTHEI NFHtHS: KItOlI. MICH. MUNI. FIA. 


die insiders. Bui ii is sufliiciem lo say a 
man is judged first on how far he jumps, 
and second on how beautifully he does 
it. Nothing else, purists aside, matters. 
In fact, from the top of the tower every- 
thing else quickly loses importance. 

From 136 feet up, the Holmenkollen 
inrun drops straight down in a glazed, 
shining. 42® track. The view from the top 
is stunning: King Olav's winter home to 
one side, the Oslo valley to the other, 
and straight ahead, the upturned faces 
of thousands of bone-chilled critics. 

“You feel, sometimes,” murmured 
\S irkola, “like you arc going to jump 
into the crowd.” 

“This," said American Jumper John 
Balfanz. “is the World Series, that's 
what it is, the World Series.” 

The runner starts down across 300 
feet of ice with his knees doubled against 
his chest, hands out in front of him w ith 
the wrists limp. At the lip of the jump, 
if his timing is perfect, he uncoils. In 
just the proper position, his body be- 
comes an airfoil against the wind. 

The jumper who can float the longest, 
who does not panic at the dizzy height 
and speed and break his position, is the 
man who wins the Holmenkollen. At 
60 miles an hour, following the curse 
of the hill, it is not easy. 

“The first 15 meters or so, you float 
and it is wonderful,” said \Nirkola. 
"Then you start down, down, down, 
If one can hold the position as he is 
falling, one jumps far." 


When the big day came, there were 
90.000 people there, cold, red-nosed, 
hot-eyed, waiting at the foot of big 
daddy for Wirkola to show the world 
how to jump. 

There was freezing rain, a fog that 
hung gray over the tower and, in the 
middle of the event, a surprise snow- 
storm. At one point, the announcer’s 
voice came eerily out of the mist, say- 
ing. “From the top we can't see how- 
many you are. But perhaps we can listen 
to you,” and the anss\ering roar could 
have been heard in Greenland. 

Going into the day's show, Norway 
had moved into the lead in medals and 
points: four gold, two siher and one 
bronze, compared with Russia’s three 
gold, two silver and one bronze. In third 
place was Finland with one gold, three 
silver and two bronze medals. 

And in the space of Sunday afternoon, 
in the worst weather of the y ear, the heart 
of Scandinavia was there at the foot of 
that jump. 

There were threats to Norway from all 
sides; Russia's Valeri Emeljanov came 
winging off the hill, daring and flat, and 
landed at 254 feet. Finland's Niilo Hal- 
onen reached 262 feet. Then another 
Russian jumped 264 feet. Norway's 
ChristofTer Selbekk floated down at 
262 feel, and the flying NN'orld Series 
was on. 

Japan made a strong bid: Takashi 
Fujisawa jumped 262. West Germany's 
Wolfgang Happlc came down at 268, 



East German Peter Lesser topped them 
all with 278. Then came Wirkola. 

With the crowd yelling. ’‘Hiyuh. 
Bjorn.” Wirkola materialized out of 
the mist in a perfect, trancclike pose, 
his arms locked against his sides, float- 
ing on and on as though the fog were 
holding him off the ground. In the sec- 
ond that he landed, the show was over. 
Norway and the world had seen one of 
the best jumps it is likely ever to sec: 
Wirkola had gone 277 feel, with per- 
fect form. As he skated to a sliding stop, 
he looked around calmly, the only ab- 
solutely cool figure inside a circle of 
bedlam. 

So perfect was Wirkola's Jump that 
three of the judges awarded him 19.5 
points for style (20 points is perfect and 
only two jumpers have gotten 20 points 
in 30 years), and the other two judges 
each gave him 19. 

There were, in substance, two high 
spots of the day: Wirkola's first jump 
and Wirkola's second jump. 

Within minutes after he had jumped, 
the snows came — so thickly that they 
blotted out the hill, the tower and the 
crowds. Officials svispcnded the meet, 
hoping for the storm to let up. and the 
announcer led the crowd in community 
singing, pleading with them not to go 
away. It was one of the season's more 
absurd gestures. That crowd could not 
have been driven away with lire hoses. 

With a six-point edge over his nearest 
competitor, with the gold medal a vir- 
tual cinch and the snow hanging dan- 
gerously heavy, all Wirkola had to do, 
actually, was pull off a passable jump. 
But once again he came wafting down, 
holding an unbroken, beautiful, flying 
stance— 257 feet, and 102.2 more points. 

When it was all over Wirkola had won 
everything in sight, including a widen- 
ing circle of blondes and enough free 
cheese sandwiches to last him until 
spring. Japan's Fuji-sawa was second. 
Sweden's Kjell Sjoberg was third. A 
Russian was si.xth. American's John Bal- 
fanz had placed 16th. 

Cold and drenched with heavy snow, 
the crowd began pouring off the big 
hill back to Oslo, and the announcer's 
voice came from somewhere out of the 
storm. "We will shoot fireworks down 
the hilt.” it said. Nobody stayed to 
watch them. They had already seen, on 
a historic Sunday afternoon in Norway, 
all the fireworks any country can stand 
in one cold winter. end 
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Handsome "Monterey" style with its own ribbon-silk regimental stripe belt, brings new 
fashion to the golf course! Colors galore in a Dacrori polyester and combed cotton, 
poplin that stays wrinkle-free. Ban-Rol* waistband won't roll over. Write for booklet 
on "How to Build Your Slacks Wardrobe." the Asher Co.. Dept. S-3. Fitchburg, Mass. 



Gary Player' Golf Slacks ..ASHER 

with Dacroif 


Gary Playert Kniis 
by Puritan Sportswear 



The Walker 
swinging goli 
jacket styled 
with assurance. 


Sole Ateni U.S.A. 
William Reid Co. 
17 East 37ih St. 
New York 10016 


A noble 
choice. 


Hriway, a 

WE*TMtftC0*TS JH » 


Driway - the 
British way to 
conquer the 
weather. For the 
discerning man 
... or woman. 

In fine poplin, 
gabardine, 
whipcord, 
tweed. From 
S32.50 to $115 
at better stores. 


Repellex. 
popular classic 
in fine putty 
shade poplin. 


I 



Get ai/v0y 
in a '66 
Dor sett runabout 


If you're looking for roominess in a run- 
about, step into a lively one. Luxuriously 
appointed £1 Rey or versatile Daytona 
models— both 16-feet-plus— offer wide 
options. And the compact J5-foo( Belmont 
gives you a choice of inboard/outboard or 
outboard power. All have Dynamic V hull 
design for the smoothest ride on the water. 
And exclusive Iso-Glas* and Tufeore (pat- 
ent pending) co/7Sfruc(/on with two year 
warranty. A full line of cruisers also avail- 
able, and a complete fleet of aluminum 
craft from Trailorboat Division of Dorselt. 

^arsBtt 

2550 Scoff Blvd., Sanfa Clara, California 
1111 West Dewey, Bremen, Indiana 


HORSE racing/ Whitney Tower 



You’ll 
get added 
distance 
with my new 
‘66 woods. 


WHY? 


I've designed my new Woods 
to fit any lie. Whether you're 
on the tee, on uphill or down- 
hill slopes, in fairway turf, nr 
in low or bare spots, you can 
meet the ball with your full 
power, giving you plus yard- 
age with new ease of play. 


Take a few practice swings 
with these new Woods at 
your Pro Shop. They’ll be 
with you on every lee 
and fairway you play. 



A search for some sleepers 

Graustark's future is uncertain, and everyone is looking for a Derby long 
shot to beat Buckpasser in Florida and Saber Mountain In California 


A llic old M>ny pul il. \vhat ii dilfcr- 
cncc a day made c\cn in liorsc 
raciny. t arl> on ihc morning of \ cbm- 
ary 19 in Miami, following a downpour 
ih rough most of the prev lous night. John 
W. ClalbrcathN undefeated Kentucky 
Derby favorite Cirausiark splashed and 
slipped through a workout at Hialeah 
in preparation for last week's I:verglades 
and this week's SHKMKK) l lamirgo. No 
one can say whether or not the o|T tiaek 
was to he blamed, but during that work 
Ciraiistark bruised his left hind heel. 
X rays disclosed no breaks or craeks. but 
the injury was serious enough to sideline 
him for the rest of the I lorida season 
a matter of si\ weeks and. m the eyes 
of some, to jeopardize even his Derby 
chances. 

This temporary absence of a tine horse 
has altered the wluile appearance of the 
-Tycar-old division. Most observers had 
been saying for weeks that you didn't 
have to look beyond Cirausiark. Ogden 
Phipps's Buckpasser and the Californian. 
Saber Mountain, to find the winner at 
Churchill Downs. hile awaiting C>rau- 
stark's return to action probably at 


Keeneland in April the same people 
now are searching on both coasts for 
Derby sleepers and long shots. 

Least dismayed of anyone is John Cial- 
breath himself. "Ihe only way ymi can 
look at something like tliis." he says, "is 
that il may be a blessing in disguise. Now 
we Itave to let up on Cirausiark. and it 
may he just Ihe right thing for him. I'he 
i>lhcr way we would have gone on run- 
ning him. and by fyerby time his best 
races might have been behind him." 

'i es. that IS one way to look at n. and 
certainly the trend has been for more 
and more good horses to go after the 
big winter purses so strenuously that by 
Derby Day they have either broken down 
or passed their peak. One owner-trainei 
team that knows this only too well is the 
Bill Perry-Jim Maloney combination at 
Santa Anita. .A year ago their Jacinto 
ran away with an exercise boy on the eve 
of the Santa ,\nita Derby. Jacinto was 
badly beaten by Lucky Debonair, had 
to skip the Kentucky Derby and then 
broke down prepping for the Preakness. 
This week Perry and Maloney may win 
the Santa Anita fJerby with their lightly 



WHIPPING LEFT-HANDEO. SHOEMAKER URGES BUCKPASSER AWAY FROM HIS 
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raced Boklncsian who. (wo weeks ago. 
in only the fourth start of his career, 
won by 10 lengths, Boklncsian. a son of 
Bold Ruler out of the champion race- 
marc Alancsian. will base to run just as 
brilliantly this week if he is to beat Saber 
Mountain, but Maloney is bringing him 
along slowly and with a championship 
clearly in mind. Uhai championship? 
"Boldnesian isn't e\en nominated for the 
Kentucky Derby or I’rcakiiess." says 
Maloney, "we're aiming for the Belmont. 
Propping for the l‘)erb\ becomes too 
much of a rat race. We're not going to 
gel caught up m the rat race this year." 

W ith Boldnesian in it. the Santa .Anita 
Derby looks like a better race than Hia- 
leah's I lamingo. I asi week less than a 
length separated the lirsi four linishers 
in the mile-and-a-si\teenth San 1 elipe. 
and all four horses will he in the nine- 
furlong Derby. One has to be impressed 
by Saber Mountain not only because 
he is still unbeaten, but because he wins 
his races the hard way after lighting his 
way out of trouble. In the U-horse San 
I eli|>c held Bill Slu>cinakcr broke Saber 
Mountain from the inside post and was 
right on the pace as they went into the 
far turn. But then, instead of putting the 
issue beyond doubt. ShiK decided to 
test his colt, hi a daring demonstration 
of conlidcnce not only in his mount 
but in his own racc-riding ability. Shoe- 
maker look Saber Mountain back to 
(iflh place midway in the turn. In the 
stretch Shoe brought Saber Mountain 
to the outside and drove him furiously 
to win by a head over tshibitionist. 

I he next day in Miami Shoe was on 
Buckpasscr. who ran down the homc- 
.stretch in the liverglades like a four- 


footed version of Jimmy Brown, Braulio 
Bae/a took Stupendous to a three-length 
lead only to have Sluve and Buckpasser 
nail him at the quarter pole after a mile 
in a fast 1;34 3 5. But the second Buck- 
passcr poked his nose in front, he tried to 
pull himself up. Shoe whacked him 
right-handed, and Buckpasscr lugged in 
sharply on Sliipcndous. Despite losing 
his stride. Stupendous hung on gamely 
and was beaten by a head. The lime of 
1:47 4 5 was only four-tifths olT Bold 
Ruler's track record. 

Trainer I ddie Neloy had a good an- 
swer for those who wondered vvhy Buck- 
passer hadn't won hy a greater margin. 
"How do wc know how good Stupen- 
dous might be?" (Or. for that matter, 
how good another slablematc. Impre.s- 
-sivc. might be. Impressive, who has 
beaten Buckpasscr. won easily at Pimli- 
co on Saturday.) 

Other good horses on both coasts may 
be important factors in the day.s ahead. 
In the I'vcrgladcs. lllinois-hrcd Abe's 
Hope closed very strongly to be third, 
while in the San I elipe Cieorge 1‘opc's 
Hill C lown did the same thing and was 
just a nose behind hxhibitionist. The 
latter, along with Understanding, is 
trained by Hirsch Jacobs, and both arc 
improving rapidly. Bae/a is going to ride 
Kxhibitiomsi in the Santa Anita Derby, 
and this will hardly hurl his chances. 
.Ada Rice's .Advocator, who finished 
fourth in the San I clipc. is another de- 
veloping colt. 

If Ciraustark conics back to the races 
in April — and there is no reason to be- 
lieve he won't— he may have to be a truly 
great horse to keep his live-race win 
streak intact. end 



STABLEMATE STUPENDOUS (ON RAIL) AS ABE'S HOPE TAKES THIRD PLACE 
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“IPC" Irons for 
‘66 are the 
greatest irons 


we’ve ever 

built. 

WHY? 

My new Improved Percussion- 
Center^ ” Iron design is based 
on my proven principle of 
muscular guidance by weight 
balance. This new technique 
coordinates your own full 
power with the clubhead 
weight, to give you consistently 
more distance and much better 
control. 

Swing my new Improved Per- 
cussion»Center Irons at your 
Pro Shop. Your own game will 
show you the value of “IPC” 



FIGURE SKATING /Oeorpe Gross 


High-altitude 

triumph for a tough iittie miss 


A tragic accident wiped out U-5. women’s figure-skating hopes five 
years ago. A slim girl named Peggy Fleming restored them last week 



JUDGES SCORE SCHOOL FIGURES THAT BUILT BIG EARLY LEAD FOR PEGGY FLEMING 


/^nl> four limes in ihc 60-ycar history 
of the women’s world ligurc-skating 
championship had a defending titlist 
been dethroned in competilion. but Pe- 
Ira Burka's crown was wobbling. ‘There 
is nothing 1 can do about il.” she mut- 
tered at the conclusion of compulsory 
figures at Davos, Swit/erland last week. 
She was so right. There was nothing, 
absolutely nothing to be done. The stur- 
dy world champion from Toronto had 
hoped that a strong showing in school 
figures would help her w in again. School 
figures count 60‘,o in the final scoring, 
and il was surely in this 60''i, that a 
veteran's skill and stamina would show 
best. Yet here it was Saturday afternoon, 
the compulsory program was all over 
and Peggy Fleming (SI. Feb, 7), the leggy 
wisp from Colorado Springs. Colo., 
was ahead. Peggy, who took a sensational 
fall at the Innsbruck Olympics two years 
ago before a packed gallery that includ- 
ed several members of the Royal House 
of Orange, had traced and retraced her 
six compulsory figures with such preci- 
sion that she piled up 1,233 points, leav- 
ing Petra well behind with only 1.184.2. 

Carlo Fassi, the coach who worked 
so patiently with the 17-ycar-old at the 
Broadmoor Hotel ice school in Colorado 
Springs, was .sure that she had made it. 
Peggy was not so certain. “Now.” she 
said, "if I can only do well in the free 
skating.” 

Those who had followed Peggy Flem- 
ing's career had little doubt that she 
could excel in this department; the prob- 
lem was one of endurance. Her grace 
and daring in executing complex double 
and flip jumps was widely known, and 
Dick Button, a former champion who 
^^orries more about Peggy's diet than 
her skating form, had said that there 
Tiad been only one other skater to com- 
pare with her in the last 25 years, former 
world and Olympic Champion Tenley 
Albright. But a year ago, at the world 
championships in Colorado Springs, 
Peggy had tired badly and finished in 
third place. 

What the doubters forgot was that in 
1965 Peggy was only 16, she had been 
living nearer sea level in Pasadena 
and was able to practice only an hour a 
day. But Colorado Springs, where she 
has been living since last summer, is just 
as high up as Davos and Peggy made 
the most of it. She went to Swil«rland 
• in prime form. This was instantly ap- 
parent during the school figures, a nerve- 
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wracking ordca! under the best condi' 
tions but triply so when performed out- 
doors in rarefied air. 

At Davos. Carlo Fassi made sure that 
Feggy was prepared for the high cold by 
engaging the West German team trainer. 
Curt Schumacher, to rub her legs with 
liniment each time she went out on the 
icc. After each turn Fassi would take her 
back to Schumacher to have the liniment 
rubbed olT with alcohol lest it overheat 
her legs. 

■‘The biggest fault of skaters." grumped 
Schumacher to one reporter, "is that 
they go out to skate cold. A boxer warms 
up before his bout, no? \ horse needs a 
warmup, no? So a skater needs to keep 
his muscles warm when competing in the 
cold, yes?" 

The need for such u w armup was one of 
the reasons cited by Petra Burka's fans in 
explaining her downfall. Long bothered 
by a circulatory problem known as Ray- 
naud's phenomenon. Petra's legs go 
numb in cold weather, and she has to 
warm up with her boots loosely laced. 


Before competing, she tightens them. As 
the Icad-ofT skater in her group for the 
frec-style competition. Petra found she 
didn't have time for the loosc-Iaccd 
warmup, and during the competition she 
couldn't feel her legs at all. This, said 
her apologists, was why she completely 
omitted a double Salchow from her pro- 
gram and two-footed a double flip near 
the end. 

It was a disappointing performance 
that not only failed to close the gap on 
Peggy Fleming hut left Petra behind an 
otherwise undistinguished Fast German 
girl. Gabricllc Seyfert. At the end of the 
meet Petra Biirka found herself the first 
defending world champion in the his- 
tory of women's skating to drop to third 
place in a single year. 

Young Miss Fleming, the first poten- 
tial world champion the L'.S. has pro- 
duced since a tragic airplane accident in 
1961 brought sudden death to an entire 
team of brilliant young skaters, had no 
such problems. In a tightly fitting, dark 
rose skating costume, the girl from Colo- 


rado leaped and pirouetted to the strains 
of Verdi. Tchaikovsky and Rossini with 
her usual remarkable skill — and the 
stamina to match, which was really the 
point. 

Toward the end of her routine, a mo- 
ment of caution threatened an other- 
wise flaw less performance, but the judges 
hardly seemed to notice. One of them 
awarded her a 6 the mark of absolute 
perfection in figure skating. It was the 
only 6 to appear in the women's com- 
petition. When it was all over. Peggy 
Fleming had become the first American 
girl to win u world figure skating cham- 
pionship since Carol Meiss in 1960. 

"It is her determination that makes 
Peggy great." said the ecstatic Fassi when 
it was all over. "She has an excellent dis- 
position. which makes her forget a bad 
practice in 10 minutes. But at the same 
time, she learns from all her mistakes. 
There is no doubt in my mind she is the 
best in the world." 

All Peggy could say was; "Gosh. Fm 
glad the big scare is over." end 



New "Dynarange" Recording Tape records 
the same amount of music 
on half the tape 



A tape so sensitive you 
can record at half the speed 
with no loss in fidelity. 

Your budget will applaud. 

Ndw enjoy music the way you hoperl it 
would sound . . . full, faithful, clear. Notice 
it particularly in the critical soprano or 
high fre<|uency range. That’s because 
Scotch' Brand “Dynarange" Series 
Recording Tape cuts background noise. 

It’s so .sen.siiivp— you gel the same full 
fidelity at .slow speed that you 
ordinarily hear only at 7';^ ips. 
“Dynarange” co-sts a little more, but you 
ncwl only buy half a.s much. You can 
save '25', or more in your tapt* costs. 

And if you use “Dynarange" at 7' .. ips, 
you’ll hear new fidelity you didn't 
know your recorder had. 

“Superlife” Coaling gives "Dynarange" 

15 time.s the wear life of ordinary tapes. 
Low rulwifT keeps recorder heads clean. 
Lifetime Silicone lubrication smooths 
tape travel, protects against head wear. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration of 
“Dynarange” Tape now. 


magnetic Products Division 
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CDNCDRD 350 
Only 

Self-Powered Portable 
Tape Recorder 
with 



automatic 

reverse-a-track* 



End of the reel, then — click!— the tape 
reverses its direction instantly, and your 
350 continues to play or record without 
missing a note or word! That click is the 
sound of Concord’s "Reverse a Track”" 
Automatic Reverse, which automatically 
changes tape direction to give you up to 
six hours of continuous, uninterrupted 
play or recording timet Twice as long as 
any other self-powered portable. 

The amazing 350 has the full, richly 
resonant sound of a big recorder. We 
achieve that with advanced solid-state 
electronics, two “Flux-Field” heads, and 
a 3" X 6" hi-fi speaker! 

Feature after feature make the 10- 
pound 350 a victory in versatility: remote- 
control mike (so you can dictate as you 
drive), voice-start (for unattended record- 
ing), full pushbutton console. VU meter, 
digital tape counter, continuously variable 
tone control, cue button, two speeds. 
Optional AC adapter, various accessories! 

Want to know more about this office-to- 
concert hall precision instrument? Write 
for fact-filled brochure today! Dept. SI-3 

World's Most Versatile Tape Recorder I 

CDNCORD 

©ELECTRDMCS CDRP. 

• 1935 ARMACOST AVENUE 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90025 




KENTUCKY 

continufd from pate .’J 

his own. The performance prompted 
Tennessee Coach Ray Mears to say that 
ConlcN was as unselfish a player and as 
fine a college passer as he has seen. 

In this game, against the Tennessee 
I-3-I /one. Rupp stationed Riley in one 
corner and brought Dampicr down to 
the other, mov ing Conley out to a back- 
court position. With Conley and Kron 
hitting first Riley and then Dampier (as 
the defensive emphasis changed), Riley 
and Dampier got 38 and 29 points bomb- 
ing over the /one and brought Kentucky 
an easy 78 64 victory. The Wildcats not 
only out.shot Tennessee, which they do 
to every body (Conley's shooting percen- 
tage of 47.5 i-s the poorest among the 
starters), hut they also showed again how 
position, fight and timing can enable a 
little team to ouirebound a bigger one. 
The \S'ildcats won the boards 46 27. with 
the guards, little Dampier and big Kron. 
leading the w ay w ilh 20 rebounds betvseen 
them. 

Riley, the team’s best all-round player, 
also handles ccnlcr-jump duties, and 
though he is only 6 feet 3. he has won 
all but seven of 46 jumping duels. He 
leads Dampier. whom Rupp calls “the 
best outside shooter I ever saw." by a 
hair (21.7 poinls lo 21.4) in scoring. 
Dampier is the best percentage shooter; 
Kron. who also specializes in defense, is 
the top free-throw man. 

The team is marked, ohv iously . by ver- 
satility and balance, making it difiicult 
lo defense. Koi example, as soon as T en- 
nessee ignored Kron as a shooter locon- 
ccniratc on Dampier and Riley, he 
promptly popped in two 20-footers. 
When the Vols fell back on him. Kron 
immediately returned to feeding. Put- 
ting pressure on playmakcr Conley, as 
one team (St. Louis) did with fair suc- 
cess. may be the best way lo play the 
Wildcais. 

Such teamwork plays a large part in 
providing Rupp with his first reliable 
center in years, the home-town kid Ja- 
rac/. He gets many easy baskets off pass- 
es from Conley. “They all treat Thad 
like a baby brother." Lancaster says. 
"They call him the Bear, which makes 
him think he is a lot tougher than he 
really is." Jarac/ has fallen into a slump 
lately. "I told him.” Rupp says. 'That he 
had been making so many of those crazy 
shots that he thinks he is Hank l.uiseiti. 
and he's Just not that kind of boy yet." 
A year ago the Baron would not have 
added the "yet." 
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Two views of the new anti genial Baron shew 
him signing autograph for a clowning young 



admirer and grinning broadly al learn pracUee. 
Such scenes stun his former Kentucky players. 



Rupp has gotHi back-up help for Ja- 
rac/ in another sophomore. 6-foot-8ClilT 
Berger. Jarae/ beat out Berger because 
he has better hands and a better shot, 
even if he does shoot it off the wrong 
foot. And though he is heftier than Ber- 
ger. al 2.10 he can keep up with his run- 
ning teammates better. Berger plased 
the last three quarters of the Tennessee 
game, after Jaratv got into foul trou- 
ble. and did a gtxid job against big Red 
Robbins. 

The shooting roommates. I>ainpier 
and Rile>. are virtually unstoppable 
they have been held to les.s than 33 points 
only once this season. Dampier. in fact, 
is suchanexcellert shooter that ina scrim- 
mage earlier this year the w hole team re- 
flexively headed back on defense as soon 
as he threw up hisjumper. W hen it missed 
and Rupp suddenly discovered his re- 
bounders milling about in midcourt, the 
Baron abandoned his new inellow image 
for a spell. 

The other scorer. Riley, “the Irish- 
man," may be Rupp's favorite. Riley has 
been enamored of Kentucky since his 
childhood, though he comes from Sche- 
nectady. N.Y.. where he was a high- 
.school ,‘\li-.Amcrica quarterback. He 
wears contact lenses on the court, horned 
rims off the court, and might be accused 
ofbeingClark Kent, except that he could 
never fit into a phone booth to change 
clothes. 

frying to explain the team’s success, 
Conley says. "It’s simply that wc know 
each other. Instinct. 1 guess. It's instinct. 
It’s really lucky that wc ended up togeth- 
er. A lot of it has been the old man. too. 
Let's put it this way — there have been 
times I hated him. but wc all know what 
he has meant to us. Consider the abuse 
that he gives us in practice. Well, if you 
can't lake it. you can't take it in a game. 

1 think it’s certain that wc never would 
have won at a place like Mississippi State 
unless wc had what we learned from him 
and what wc had taken from him." 

Oh, yes. about that story Louie Oam- 
pier heard and related to the Baron. It 
seems that Rupp, who has never been 
encumbered by modesty, used to teach 
a basketball course at UK, and he would 
always give all of his students straight 
A's. Rupp’s reasoning was simply that 
no one could learn basketball from 
Adolph Rupp and not get an A. The rea- 
soning is as sound today, although this 
bunch of Wildcats would deserve their 
A’s. Teacher should gel an A, too. emd 
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After a flood dam.ipcd an Oregon 
construction site, a Hartford Agent hiked 
through rugged country to handle 
the contractor's claims and get things 
rolling again. The case might be unusual. 
But the altitude isn’l. 

Your Hartford Agent docs more than 
he really has to do. 


Insurance by 

THE HARTFORD 


There my 

Hartford Agent was, 
out on a limb 
to save my business. 



All the aspirin 
in the world cant do 
for > our cold 
w hat one Contac 
capsule can. 


Aspirin is for the aches and pains 
that sometimes come with a cold. 
But what does aspirin do for the 
snitlks. sneezes, and stuffy nose of 
a cold? Nothing. 

That's why there's Contac. You 
take one every 12 hours and these 
symptoms arc checked. 

One Contac capsule has more 
than 600 tiny "lime pills” to relieve 
nasal congestion all through the 
day or night. No wonder Contac 
is today's leading cold medication. 

Get Contac at your pharmacy. 



CONTAC 


• Good NooHknping • 


CHICAGO HEARING 

the yo\crinir's. aivd Dales In a faniil> 
man v\lu) st' far has oiilpn>creaicd C lark. 
The ailorney general, a good-looking 
man \Mth blue e>es. pink skin and the 
foresighl to keep a blue T\' shirt around 
the oHiee for occasions such as this, 
read carefully from a siatenicni really 
a letter on whieli he had scribbled noia- 
ti<Mis — that it was his opinion the li- 
censes issued to the principals in the 
tight were illegal, lor one thing, a cor- 
poration promoting a tight in Illinois 
must have 50 members and, on the face 
of it. the corporation promoting this 
tight had only two members- -Bentley 
and Schocnwald. 

Zounds! Somebody in the state of 
Illinois decides to look up a law and 
lens of thousands of lights and wrestling 
matches held in the past arc in danger of 
being declared illegal. Nobody can re- 
member when or if a corporation pr<'- 
moiing a light in Illinois ever had 50 
members. Were (iene Tunnev and Joe 
l.ouis to lx: stripped of their vv«irld 
heuvv weight championships— or l./zard 
C harics. or Hoyd Patterson, or Sonny 
I iston? 

There were no ready answers. Clark 
would not go bc>ond his statement, But 
it also appeared that the lighters had 
violated another part tif the law. Section 
2y. although ( lark carefully refrained 
from saying how. That section provides 
that a lighter state his correct name. 
Who w'lnild sign the contract - t assius 
k lay or Muhammad .-Mi'.* Zounds again! 
Was Kay Robinson to lx: frisked of his 
title because he had not signed as Walker 
Smith? Or Joe Louis Barrens because he 
had dropped his last name? 

•Another section of the law provides 
that the applicant must be a person "of 
good and stable moral character, and 
not likely to engage m acts detrimental 
to the public. " That would disiiualify 
almost everv title contender who ever 
had ventured into Illinois. 

Clark was asked how he had suddenly 
discovered these laws that had lain fal- 
low all these years. There was a sugges- 
tion from his questioners that an inquiry 
might have come from the Chivano Tnh- 
iiih\ since it was now apparent that 
Democratic politicians in the state of Il- 
linois were reacting to the Trihunc like 
quail to the sound of buckshot. Not at 
all. Behind ( lark was standing an in- 
domitable little man named Vince Gar- 
rily, He is a sports announcer and a 
trustee of the saniiarv district. (Where 


else but in ( hicago can vou (ind such a 
combination?) It was said that Ciarrity 
himself iuul inquired about the laws as 
a private ciii/cn, you understand, not as a 
Democratic politician. (It should be re- 
corded that it acHiallv was Dale > oung. 
an assistant to the governor, who had 
made the most insistent request.) 

I pstairs the Illinois Athletic Commis- 
sion, though rcces.scd. was wallowing in 
its problems like an elephant in quick- 
sand. It could not make up its mind 
about anything, what with the law sud- 
denly being applied and social signifi- 
cance raising itsugly head. "We're siatus- 
quo'd.” said Kadzienda. the resident in- 
telleciLial who. on the commission every 
year but one since 1949, has never been 
troubled by the laws before. 

Meanwhile, in a phone booth near 
light headquarters. Tom Tiizpatrick. a 
reporter for the Chitago Daily AViv.s. 
overheard f lay’s attorney, I dward Jac- 
ko. in an adjacent booth, tell his client; 
"We're going to say that the questions 
which the commission asked you were 
unfair, and we're going to say that you 
didn't know . . . the meaning of the 
words they were using." 

There was a pause. Ihen Jacko re- 
sumed; "C hump, we've gi>t to be sure 
tlial everybody up there" in Black 
.Muslimland. presumably "is for it and 
will go along. I verybodv has got to say 
he didn’t know what lie was talking 
about. They've got to go along- It's our 
only chance." 

Jacko hung up the phone and walked 
over to a group of newspapermen. "Cicn- 
llemeii." he said. "Tve just talked to 
the champ. He wasn’t able to under- 
stand the meaning of a lot of the com- 
mission's words. I or evampic. I asked 
the champ if he knew the meaning of the 
word patriotic, and he tidd me he had no 
idea what they were talking about when 
the commissioners asked him that." 

In the Terrell camp hopes were that 
the light could be delayed or even moved 
elsewhere if (. lay vverc not drafted. In 
hisoHice Bennie Bentley was siilHighting 
the good light, but the odds were mount- 
ing against him. cam il < iav ncriii — 
DAI iv. blared Saturday morning’s Trih- 

ii/ii’. 

"\N hadya mean, is the light on?" Bent- 
ley bellowed into a telephone. "It ain't 
olT- And if il ain't otf it’s still on. ain't 
il?" He gulped another Iranquili/er and 
ga/ed out the window. It was still only 
• two floors down. end 



When yon move up to Chrysler. . .yon move up. 


Especially when it's in 
a Chrysler New Yorker. 
And here's why: 

A New Yorker com- 
mands respect without 
looking ostentatious. It's big and rich- 
looking — but youthful, too. 

It also has the nice-to-touch touches. 
Lavishly tailored cushions. Power steer- 
ing, power brakes, automatic transmis- 
sion. The look of walnut where you 
expect it, surprising conveniences 
where you don't. 

Like: a tissue dispenser in the glove 
box. Carpeting in the trunk. Turn indi- 
cators on the fenders as well as instru- 


ment panel. Even the industry's big 
new group of standard safety features 
getsan added Chryslertouch: exclusive 
new safety-action door handles and 
Safety-Rim wheels. 

But what appeals to a man on the 
move is the way a New Yorker moves. 
Its 440 cubic inch V-8 is the biggest in 
Chrysier's field. 

Makes you want to move up, too? 
See your Chrysler dealer. 


CHRYSLER 



t'D«e' Moatoe. 




The inicni you/m man on the opposite pa^e is 
Jimmy Jacobs, who leads an iinpuh/icized hut many- 
splendorcd life. He is the best handball player in 
the world, a talented producer of fight films and a 
rabid collector of comic hooks. His achieyements 
arc such that admirers say he not Cassius Clay —is 

REALLY 

THE 

GREATEST 

BY ROBERT H. BOYLE 


There is no athlete in the world who dominates his sport 
with the supremacy that Jimmy Jacobs of Los Angeles and 
New York enjoys in four-wall handball. Handball is a de- 
manding sport that requires endurance, speed, power and 
dexterity, all of which the muscular Jacobs, who stands 
5 feet 9 and weighs 1 75 pounds, has in abundance. In hand- 
ball. w-hich has more than five million devotees in the E.S.. 
Jacobs is generally hailed as the finest player of all time. In- 
deed. there are those who say Jacobs is the best athlete, re- 
gardless of sport, in the country. So far. Jacobs has won six 
U.S. Handball Association singles championships and has 
shared in four USHA doubles titles. With Marty Decatur, 
a fellow player from the 92nd Street YMIL\ in New York, 
he forms the strongest doubles team ever seen. They arc 
unbeatable. In four years of competition they not only 
have never lost a match, they have never lost a game. Kven 
by himself, Jacobs is a great doubles player. Two and a 
half years ago, for instance, he played alone against Ruby 
and Carl Obert, two nationally ranked players, and whipped 
them in a 3 1 -point game, taking only one serve to their two. 
But playing alone in a doubles game is nothing new' for 
Jacobs. In the 1960 USHA doubles final he and his partner. 
Dick Weisman. had lost the first game and were losing the 
second 15-.3, when Jacobs had Weisman stand in the rear 
of the court. Jacobs then won the second game and, with 
Weisman's help, the third. 

In Jacobs* younger days — he is now .35 — he also com- 
peted in other sports. As a teen-ager he played football, 
baseball and basketball He was a good enough basketball 
player to be invited to an Olympic tryout. He ran the 100- 
yard dash in 9.8. and be was a skcct shot of championship 
caliber. Then and now his physical and mental abilities 
arc such that professional athletes who know Jacobs well 
claim he could be a superstar in any sport. Jim Bouton, 
the Yankee pitcher, flatly says that Jacobs is the best ath- 
lete he has ever seen and adds, in monKnts of exultation, 
that if Jacobs played btg-lcague ball "he would hit .500.*’ 
In calmer moments Bouton merely says that Jacobs would 
be "the last of the .400 hitlers.” Cus D’Amato. the fight 
manager and a man ordinarily given to a squinty-cyed 
view of athletes, says that he has met only two men who 
had the aura of a champion that Jacobs has. Those men 
were Joe Louis and Sugar Ray Robinson. And Bob Water- 
field. the old quarterback who is known to reporters as the 
Sphinx and the Cireat Slone Face because he ordinarily 
never says anything, becomes a gushing chatterbox when 
it comes to Jacobs, his onetime handball partner. "Jimmy 
is by far the most coordinated athlete I've ever 
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seen,” says Watcrfield. ‘‘I don't see how anyone could be 
better. Tve never seen an athlete like him. He is so coordi- 
nated it is impossible to tell whether he is left- or right- 
handed. He could be the best athlete in the world," 

Away from handball. Jacobs has achieved a certain 
amount of standing as a collector of comic books and fight 
films. He has the largest collections of their kind in the 
world, and both have fitted into his sporting endeavors, As 
a youngster, Jacobs got added inspiration in sports by pre- 
tending that he was Dick Grayson, alias Robin, the Boy 
Wonder, combatcr of crime with Bruce Wayne, millionaire 
Gotham City playboy, secretly Batman. Today in partner- 
ship with Bill Cayton. owner of an advertising agency and a 
New York TV producer, Jacobs has put out any number 
of films of famous fights. Their latest offering. Knockout. 
is a brisk compilation of the most savage bouts available 
on film. As a writer, editor and producer of this and similar 
fight films, Jacobs earns an impressive annual income. He 
is in fight films not for the money, however, but because 
he is simply nuts about boxing. He watches films of old 
fights by the hour, and he can practically recite the punches 
thrown in any title bout. While barroom habitues might 
wrangle forever in argument over who was the greatest 
heavyweight champion. Jacobs declares for Joe Louis, and 
he has the films to prove it. 

When Norman Mailer, the contentious novelist, first met 
Jacobs they got into an argument about boxing, Jacobs 
drubbed him so that Mailer was moved to include an ac- 
count of their debate in his book. The PresUhnliol Papers, 
where he confessed that Jacobs "ran me all over the court.” 
In turn. Strength and Health, the physical culture journal, 
was so taken with Jacobs' build that it ran a long feature 
on his muscles and how they got that way. 


J acobs is busy cscry day. practicing handball or editing 
film. He leaves absolutely nothing to chance. During 
political campaigns he writes down the promises of 
every candidate, and when a politician comes up for rcelec- 
tion Jacobs consults his notes to see how the man has done. 
Friends and followers beseech Jacobs for advice on all sons 
of matters, and his conversations with D'Amaio. with whom 
he shares an apartment in New York, sometimes run very 
deep. ‘‘We discuss my favorite subject, fear,*' says D'Amaio. 
Jacobs' interest in fear and the role it plays in winning or 
losing is one of the subjects he covers when giving clinics for 
the U.S. Mundbull AsscKiation. When Jacobs talks about 
handball he has overtones of Freud and Von Clausewilz. 
His listeners lap it up. 

Generally, Jacobs is not the sobersides young man this 
would suggest. He is. in fact, a practical joker of some 
attainment. When he was living regularly in Los Angeles, 
his apartment w as around the corner from a memory school. 
He found out the name of the director, and one day he 
dropped into the school, where he greeted the director w ith 
the excited cry. "George, how are you!" Flustered and em- 


barrassed at being unable to remember Jacobs, the director 
fumbled for a reply. "George!" Jacobs exclaimed. "You’ve 
forgotten!" Then he left. 

Once, when Jacobs took a boat to England in search of 
rare fight films, he signed up for lessons with a steward in 
the ship’s three-wall handball court. He made no mention 
of his handball experience, and every morning at 10 he pre- 
sented himself for an hour's instruction. Each day Jacobs 
permitted his game to improve, and after the last lesson 
the steward told him, "You’re by far the best student I've 
ever had. For the first time I really feci like a teacher.” 

As a boy, Jacobs lived largely in his imagination. Born 
in St. Louis, he moved to Los Angeles with his parents 
when he was 5. Shortly afterward his parents were divorced, 
and he was raised by his mother. Always intense, he be- 
came the tciherball champion of his grade school. Until 
the age of 15 he was under the spell of comic books. He 
bought and devoured hundreds of them, and among his 
heroes were The Atom, Aquaman, Batman and Robin, of 
course. Black Hawk. Black-.X. Blue Beetle, Boy Com- 
mandoes, Captain America, Captain Marvel and on and on 
through the alphabet. Jacobs was so exhilarated by his he- 
roes that he began acquiring as many as 10 copies of every is- 
sue that dealt with their adventures. He read and thumbed 
one copy and put the other nine aside in glassine envelopes 
to protect their mint condition. When Jacobs went into the 
Army he had subscriptions to a couple dozen comic 
books, but he still asked his mother to buy additional cop- 
ies at newsstands. The subscription copies came creased 
in the mail. To the permanent astonishment of his mother. 
Jacobs keeps an apartment in Los Angeles that is stacked 
with comic books, but she docs not know that he also rents 
a storage room in a warehouse to hold the bulk of the 
collection. On a recent visit to L.A.. Jacobs spent an after- 
noon sifting through his comic books, recalling where and 
under what circumstances he had bought certain memora- 
ble issues. Off the lop of his head, Jacobs has no dilliculty 
remembering, for instance, that Batman first appeared in 
issue No. 27 of Detective Comics and that Robin happened 
along in issue No. 38. He is an avid reader of the HO Pg. 
(Ham Batnwn issued now. but he despises the television 
version of Batman. "It's a comedy," he says. "It's some- 
thing to laugh at. and that hurts me." 

The fine points of Batman's and Robin's adventures arc 
so engraved on Jacobs' mind that he was outraged when 
their initial meeting was redrawn for an issue 15 years later. 
Instead of meeting with a circus ladder in the background, 
as was the case in the original episode. Batman and Robin 
were portrayed in a room. Jacobs was so vexed by this 
tampering w ith history that he told other Batman fans to 
disregard this blatant fraud, and he wrote an angry letter 
to the publisher. 

"You sec." Jacobs says, "I always pretended that I was 
Robin, the Boy Wonder. Superman I admired, but Batman 
and Robin were human, and everything athletic that Robin 
did. 1 tried to do. He zhrew a boomerang. I learned how 
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to throw a boomerang. Robin was an excellent tumbler, 
and so I would run ofT diving boards to practice double 
flips. Robin knew jujitsu, so I took lessons. In one issue 
Robin swam underwater for two minutes. I didn’t know if 
a kid could swim underwater for a minute. So 1 tried. I 
learned first that when you swim underwater you use up 
oxygen. So then I learned how to hold my breath under- 
water. Before long I could swim undeI\^aler for two min- 
utes. I didn't want to admit that Robin could do something 
I couldn’t do. I always envisioned myself as Robin, the Boy 
Wonder, or else as Dick Grayson, who had to keep himself 
under wraps. W'hen I did something extraordinary in ath- 
letics I would think to myself, ‘Well. I took off the wraps 
just to show w hat I could do.’ 

"Being Robin, the Boy Wonder, was a tremendous help 
to me in sports. All of us are susceptible to our emotions 
when under stress, and when I was younger I would think: 
What would Robin do? Instead of succumbing to nervous 
apprehension. 1 would transform myself into this other 
character who was emotionally unaffected.” 

At Los Angeles High School. Jacobs was rarely eligible 
for sports because of poor grades, especially in English. He 
looks back upon his academic career with regret, but at the 
time he simply was not interested. "He wasn’t happy in 
anything except sports.” says his mother. Instead of com- 
peting at school, he played halfback in football, shortstop in 
baseball and forward in basketball for the George Gershwin 
C 'hapterofthe AZA. a branch of the B'nai B'rith. a national 
Jewish organization. The competition was keen, because any 
youngster, regardless of religion, could play. While Jacobs 
played football, the Gershwin chapter won the AZA cham- 
pionship three years in a row, and one year it won all three 
major team championships. 

At 15, Jacobs had largely given up pretending that he was 
Robin, the Boy Wonder, and began searching for new men- 
tal approaches to victory. He tried various techniques. In 
the AZA basketball finals one year Jacobs scored on a 
layup to tie the game just before the buzzer sounded. How- 
ever. he had been fouled making the shot and was given 
one free throw. If he made it his team won the champion- 
ship: if he missed the game went into overtime. 

"1 asked for a time-out.’’ Jacobs says. "I wanted to know 
how I was going to conduct myself mentally. The fellows 
thought 1 had called time to catch my breath, but I was 
trying to select which mental image I wanted at the foul line. 
My coach had once told me that in an important situa- 
tion on the frec-ihrow line the thing that will destroy you 
is ovcrconceniraiion. He always impressed on us that a 
free throw was easy, and that you should conduct yourself 
as though you were in practice. So I decided on my men- 
tal image in this case. 1 was going to walk up to the line 
and shoot the shot just as if it were a warmup, as though 
the referee said I had’one to practice before shooting the 
real one. I went up to the line, the referee gave me the 
hall and i made the shot.” 

When Jacobs was 19 he began playing four-wall handball 
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at the Hollywood > MCA. Art l.inkioticr. the T\ master 
of ceremonies, had been placing the sport at the Y for a 
number of years, and when Jacobs tirst started l.inklcttcr 
had no trouble beating him. Hut Jacobs was determined to 
be the best. Since the courts were closed on Sundays, he got 
in to practice by himself b> leaping from the gallers. Nat- 
urally right-handed, he spent hours in front of a mirror at 
home practicing left-hand returns. "1 don't know where 
he got It from.” sa\s his mother, "but he has an ungodly 
amount of drive, enthusiasm and determination.” 

W henever Jacobs passed the Ma\ Compans department 
store he would stop for fue minutes to check his handball 
form in the reflection of a large window, "People used to 
think I was kooks.” he says. Within several months, how- 
ever. he had no trouble thrashing l.inklcttcr or anyone else 
in l.os Angeles, l.inklctler and several other enthusiasts, 
sensing that they had a prodigy in their midst, raised a pot 
and sent Jacobs to the junior nationals in Bremerton, W ash., 
where he won the singles title. At the time Jacobs was also 
playing A,AL basketball for a printing company, and he 
was good enough to be invited to try out for the Olympic 
team. Me declined, to concentrate an handball. 

While on a trip to Chicago with the basketball team in 
1950. Jacobs managed to wangle a singles game against 
(ius Lewis, the former national champion. Then and now. 
Chicago is the spiritual capital of handball in the U.S. be- 
cause of the efforts of Robert kcndler. a multimillionaire 
home remodeler. Kendler was (and is)socra/y about hand- 
ball that he had a do/en of the best players in the country 
working for him. including l ewis, and he had built the 
Town Club of Chicago as a place for them to practice. 
After Lewis played Jacobs at the club he called his boss, 
Kendler. and said. "I've just played a kid who doesn't 
know what he's doing, and for a kid who doesn't know 
what he's doing he's a hell of a handball player.” 

Kendler immediately hired Jacobs as a home remodeling 
salesman, put him into an apartment with Billy Baicr. co- 
holder of the national doubles title and had him practice 
at the club with the rest of the handball players in his off 
hours. "My real schooling was with this group," Jacobs 
says, " rhere were 10 to 15 guys I couldn't get 10 points off 
of. and they all taught me. Gus Lewis taught me about 
anticipation, Ken Schneider, the national singles champ, 
taught me a lot about the danger of letting up in a game, 
frank Coyle, who had dethioncd Joe Platak. one of the 
top players in the history of the sport, gave me a real les- 
son. When 1 was young I hit the ball like a son of a gun. 
F rank came in. He was much older, and he let his hrain 
and soft play completely neutralire my power, lie just 
brained me to death, and he opened up an area in handball 
I had never explored. " 

Jacobs spent a year and a half in Chicago, then he was 
drafted. He served as a rifleman with the First Cavalry Di- 
vision in Japan and Korea. In his younger days he used to 
get involved in tights, and he had the most memorable one 
of his life in Japan with the company bully. "He was huge.” 
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Jacobs says. "But when I saw what kind of a guy he was I 
had to get him." When the light was over Jacobs had lost 
his two front teeth, but llte bully spent a month in the hos- 
pital with a broken jaw and collarbone. Nowadays Jacobs 
avoids fights. Not long ago. when he got intt) an exchange 
with a motorist in New > ork. the stranger jumped from his 
car and offered to punch Jacobs in the mouth, "(ice. mis- 
ter.” Jacobs pleaded, "don't hit me. I've got a heart condi 
lion. You might kill me." The stranger was all apologies. 

After his discharge. Jacobs returned to Los Angeles, 
where he worked as a salesman for a business machine 
company. W hen he applied for the job he told the owner of 
the firm. Murray Spivak. that he wanted to be the sales 
chief. Spivak made him a salesman and. to prove his worth, 
Jacobs spent the first couple of weeks learning the busi- 
ness and then went out and made IX sales in one day. lop- 
ping the company's record. What astounded Spivak was 
that Jacobs made the sales during a hailstorm. "With the 
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hail. I couldn't sec how he could even make 18 calls." says 
Spivak. ‘'Wiih his personality, he was perfect for sales." 

At the Los Angeles Athletic Club. Jacobs applied himself 
just as diligently to handball. In 1953 he competed in his 
first nationals and finished fifth. In 1954 he was third, and 
in 1955. pla>ing on his home court in L..A.. he won the 
singles, defeating Vic Hcrshkowii/. 

Up until this victor)', handball had largely been a power 
game of kills but Jacobs, basing mastered the soft game 
with ceiling shots, forced Hershkowit? to the rear of the 
court where he could not make his slambang kills. In hand- 
ball circles Jacobs' play in this match was as revolutionary 
to the sport as Dorais' passes to Rockne were to football. 
Jacobs is the first to admit that Hershkowitz was no longer 
at his p>cak when they met — using a boxing analogy. Jacobs 
likens the match to the Marciano-Louis fight- but most 
handballers now agree Jacobs has such a complete mastery 
of the game, from soft stuff to kills, that he would have 
beaten Hershkowitz at his best. 


I n 1956 Jacobs again won the national singles, defeating 
Johnny Sloan of Chicago in the semis and Her.shkowitz 
again in the finals. In 1957. Jacobs beat Sloan again in 
the and Hershkowiv/ for the third tirrve in the finals. 
In 1958 he had to forfeit the finals when he was injured in a 
collision in a doubles match. The next year Jacobs did not 
play because of a baffling heart condition. E.xamination 
finally revealed that he was breathing too deeply and tak- 
ing too much oxvgeii into the blood stream, causing his 
lieart to flutter. Now whenever the trouble arises he breathes 
into a paper bag for a few minutes. In this way he inhales 
his own carbon dioxide, thus burning up the excess oxygen. 
(Occasionally. Jacobs also has been troubled by muscle 
spasms in his back. Two weeks ago he lost to Buzz Shu 
mate in a match at Dallas; a few weeks before he had beat- 
en Shumate. 21-5. 21 2.) In I960 Jacobs returned to the 
national singles and beat defending champion Sloan. He 
withdrew in 1961 because of a torn tendon, and in 1962 
and 1963 he passed up thesingles to win in the doubles with 
Decatur. But in 1964. when Decatur got married on the 
first day of the tournament. Jacobs returned to the singles. 
He wanted to vanquish Oscar Obcri. who had won the 
championship the previous two years from Johnny Sloan. 

Jacobs has a sharp rivalry with Oscar and his brothers. 
Ruby and Carl, who were the kings of the four-wall courts 
in New York until Jacobs began working there in 1960. 
VN hen one of the Oberts plays, his other two brothers and 
mother and father arc usually in the gallery to shout sup- 
port. and Jacobs loves nothing more than to crush an 
Obert before the rest of the family. 

As per custom. Jacobs trained for the singles by playing 
practice matches against two opponents simultaneously. He 
met Oscar in the finals and won easily. ‘T didn't want peo- 
ple to think I gave up singles because of Oscar Oberi." he 
says with some finality, 


Last year Jacobs again entered the singles, and this time 
he defeated Dave Graybill. who has had a sensational rise 
in handball after winning a record II letters in football, 
basketball and baseball at Arizona State. What happened 
in this match was best described by ,4< t’. the ollicial maga- 
zine of the U.S. Handball Association, which features Ja- 
cobs about as often as Osserwiorc Romano quotes the 
Pope. 

"Dave is an all-out. aggressive, offensive-minded player 
and through his sheer determination, quickness and power 
has been able to become one of the nation's ranking play- 
ers," .'Ice reported in an article entitled. "What We Learn 
from Watching Champions." "But the things he [Graybill) 
could get away w ith in competition against some top-drawer 
performers were his downfall against the complete game 
... of Jim Jacobs." There followed the usual paeans to 
Jacobs that readers of .'Ice have come to expect. 

From time to time, Jacobs travels the country holding 
clinics for the L'.S. Handball Association, which Kcndlcr 
formed in 1950 after breaking away from the AAU. To 
the surprise of most players w ho hear him for the first time, 
Jacobs docs not dote on techniques, such as how to serve, 
hut on what he calls handball concepts. 

"Kvery player is different physically." Jacobs says, "so 
vvha\ good for one mao may be bad for another. Instead 
of trying to change their swings or serves, I tell them when 
to go on offense and when to go on defense. There are cer- 
tain basic rules, and if you violate them and your opponent 
dttes not you simply cannot w in. For example, never return 
the ball to the front wall first unless you intend to end the 
volley on that particular shot, because the ball gets back 
to the server too quickly. Also, whenever possible, lake the 
ball out of the air to keep your opponent in the backcourt. 
The man closest to the front wall is the man on the offense. 
1 believe I'm effective because my opponents can't get me 
out of the front of the court. 

"Another concept in handball is to make your opponent 
hit every ball with his weak arm. If your right hand is your 
strong arm. it's your right hand that w ins games and the 
left that loses them. Unfortunately, many young players 
have developed their weak arm to the point where it looks 
as good as their stronger arm. and if the ball is just a frac- 
tion to the left of the middle of the court, they'll hit it w ith 
their left arm. In the beginning they might do all right but. 
after playing an hour or two. the basic weakness of the arm 
begins to show. But there are players who will continue to 
play with both hands just to get the oohs and ahs. 

"I'm supposed lo have arms of equal strength, but I real- 
ly look upon my right hand, my strong hand, as the sword 
and the left as the shield. I tell players that when they have 
a comfortable, convenient choice to use their stronger arm." 

Jacobs has no qualms about giving pointers to anyone. 
"The more powerful I make my competition, the belter I'm 
going to get." he says. *T've always believed that if anyone 
were physically better than 1 was in a sport I could make up 
for it by giving more mental effort. This is where contests 
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are v^on or losi. To me. mental ctTori is it. When something 
happens in an athletic contest that you don’t understand, 
when there are tremendous upsets with no juslilication. the 
answer is always, //hvjw, in the mental attitudes of the win- 
ning and losing teams or individuals. 

"Sports fans always measure e\ cry thing by what they can 
see with their eyes, but countless limes winning is the re- 
sult of proper mental application. In practice, for instance, 
I can make the hack-wall kill 10 out of 10 times with either 
hand. There is no pressure. Now put 500 people in the gal- 
lery and a TV camera there, too. and say. ‘Do it again. Jim, 
only this lime it's for the world championship.' W'hat is it 
that changes? I've already demonstrated that 1 can do it. 
So once I've convinced myself that I can do what has to 
be done physically. 1 then have to control my emotions. 

"When I go to play in a championship match I meet an 
old friend 1 call Mr. Emotion. He is very predictable. W hen 
I want to win very hadly he comes right into my body. But 
so that he doesn’t interfere with what I'm trying to accom- 
plish, I have to lake more time in the service box. I have to 
make more conscious efforts to give my arms clear instruc- 
tions. The way I react to Mr. Emotion is not to get appre- 
hensive. He is nothing but a feeling, and he is there to let 
me know how important this match is to me. He acts as a 
reminder to me that the application of the physical talent 
that I have is under the complete dominance of what 1 call 
my control system, my brain, and that the orders that come 
out of this control system have to be very clear and explicit, 
just as if 1 were addressing some small child. 


All handball players look upon themselves as one iden- 
tity trying to beat an opponent, but this couldn't be 
farther from the truth. I have a doubles team right 
here in my two hands. Each member of this team has as- 
sets and liabilities. The control system knows where the 
strengths and weaknesses of these two hands. Mr. Right 
and Mr. Left. lie. I expect each one of these hands to show 
a consideration to the other just like members of a real 
doubles team do. The only difference between a doubles 
team and these two gentlemen is that these two hands have 
one control system, and a doubles team has two control 
systems. My right hand expects Mr. Left to protect him and 
never allow any setups. If Mr. Left makes an error and .sets 
up a shot that loses the volley, the control system up here 
in my brain will always make the necessary corrections so 
Mr. Left doesn’t lose the game before Mr. Right can win it. 
If Mr. Left docs his part and shields Mr. Right, then Mr. 
Left expects Mr. Right to win the match for him. 

"In a game the personalities of the two hands arc com- 
pletely different. Mr. Left is disturbed very easily because 
he’s mechanical, and if he makes u good shot during play, 
in my mind. I’ll compliment him. I'll say. "That’s it! Beauty!' 
Never out loud, of course. I never permit anyone to know 
what’s going on inside my control system." 

Jacobs' control over his control system is so compicic 


that he likes, in his words, "to plan an important match 
as though I were a Hollywood writer, and then have it 
come out that way. When I plan, 1 don’t worry whether I 
am going to win or not, but I plan I’m going to win, 
meaning the type of play I’m going to employ in order to 
get the desired result." 

If a match is not going the way Jacobs scripted it— and 
this does not necessarily mean that he is behind he asks 
fora lime-out so he can summon up the appropriate menial 
image to get his game going. Instead of becoming Robin, 
the Boy Wonder, Jacobs now thinks of athletes under stress 
who persevered. This may he Archie Moore. Sandy Koufax 
or anyone else who has withstood tremendous pressure. 

Ordinarily. Jacobs docs not discuss his mental processes 
at length with other athletes— "They'd think 1 was a little 
berserk." he says— but he talks about them for hours on 
end w ith D'Amalo. D’Amato has long been intrigued bv the 
workings of the mind under stress in sports, and he says of 
Jacobs. "Jimmy is one of the few people who have a good 
grasp of fear. Like me. he feels that fear is necessary for the 
success of an athlete. This pressure that all athletes arc sub- 
jected to prior to competition is a necessary and natural 
part of competing, and Jimmy understands it as nature's 
way of preparing him for that which he must do. Jimmy 
doesn't allow fear to intimidate him. He uses it. U makes 
him aware. Jimmy makes a complete analysis of what needs 
to be done in a game, and then he fils himself into the re- 
quirements. and his ability to do this reflects tremendous 
determination on his part. The more 1 studied this guy. 
the more impressed I became. He is extraordinary. He rot 
only has an excellent mind, but a tremendous physique and 
stamina. I have never met an athlete like him." 

As a youngster in L.A.. Jacobs was always fascinated by 
boxing, and when he was 14 he bought his first film of a 
fight, the first Louis-Walcoit bout, to find out who really 
won. After giving the decision to Walcott, Jacobs began 
acquiring films of other fights. He bought and traded films 
with collectors and museums around the world. Many 
films had never been seen before: they had lain in pictorial 
limbo for years because federal law from 1912 to 1940 
prohibited the interstate shipment of fight films. The law 
had been passed as a result of the race riots that took place 
all over the country after Jack Johnson beat Jim Jeffries. 

in addition to obtaining films, Jacobs also began acquir- 
ing the legal rights to show them for exhibition purposes. 
W henever he traveled to give clinics for USH.A. he prefaced 
his remarks hy telling the gallery of his interest in fight 
films and asking for leads. After one clinic at the Mult- 
nomah Athletic Club in Portland. Ore., an elderly man told 
Jacobs that he had a copy of a very old film. Jacobs agreed 
to see it. and the man brought out a shvK box containing the 
32-mm. print of the Corbelt-Fit/simmons heavyweight 
championship at Carson City in IS97. This was the first 
heavyweight title bout ever photographed by motion-picture 
cameras — it was also the fight in which Fitzsimmons intro- 
duced his solar-plcxOs punch— and all copies supposedly 
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Draft 
call . 
tomorrow? 


If you’ve just finished college, or are 
in your final year, you have an 
especially difficult problem. You’re 
understandably eager to launch your 
business career. But first, you’ve got 
the draft to face. Or do you? 

The Army has a better idea. 

It’s a plan that can give greater im- 
petus to your career than you could 
expect in private business. A plan 
whereby you learn to supervise large 
groups of men. Make involved man- 
agerial decisions. All in a matter of 
months, not years. 

And at an age when others are still 
absorbing the rudiments. 

We’re talking about becoming an 
officer in the U.S. Army. Qualify and 
we ll guarantee enrollment in Officer 
Candidate School. You can apply 


anytime during your senior year. 

Make no mistake about the de- 
mands of OCS. It's not easy. You 
must have a strong desire to lead 
men. But the reward is equal to the 
demands. With your commission, 
you'll have the authority and pres- 
tige to match your new management 
responsibilities. 

Your nearest Army Recruiting 
Office has the full story. You can take 
the OCS test there with no obliga- 
tion. And if you pass and enter OCS, 
you can congratulate yourself on 
finding an intelligent alternative to 
the. draft. 

Use the coupon at right if it's more 
convenient. And remember: leader- 
ship can be taught, is being taught, 
in today s new action Army. 


ArniVc 


f OFFICER OPPORTUNITIES 
Fort Monroe. Virginia 23351 
1 want more information on the Army 
Officer Candidate School Program. 
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had vanished. In fact, the print Jacobs 
saw was so fragile it threatened to crum- 
ble to the touclt. Jacobs made a deal for 
it and sent the print to a lab w here it was 
softened and a negative print made. 

In 1959 a collector in Australia wrote 
Jacobs that he had a copy of the John- 
son-Willard light film. No other copy 
was known, and the price was S5.000. 
Jacobs got in touch with Bill Cayton in 
New York, who was the producer of a 
TV scries. (Ireartwl Fififits of the Ct-nliirv, 
and Cayton agreed to adsance the mon- 
ey. Jacobs flew to Australia, inspected 
the lilm and bought it. I le took it to New 
York where he agreed to pool hi.s col- 
lection with Cayton's and go into busi- 
ness with him. 

C ayton and Jacobs now have three 
production companies; Greatest 
I ights of the Century , I nc.. w hielt 
is preparing a brand-new series with 90 
lights never before shown on TV. includ- 
ing the Johnson-Burns bout; Big Fights. 
Inc., which produces mostly TV previews 
of heavyweight championship fights: 
and Knockout. Inc., which produced 
Knockout. Jacobs is also working on an- 
other motion-picture feature, a history 
of the heavyweight championship from 
Corbett to Clay, As Jacobs sees it, the 
lilm will include not only clips from 
championship lights themselves but hu- 
man-interest footage showing lighters 
away from the ring, such as Max Baer 
clowning on the beach and Jack Demp- 
sey getting beat up by Charlie Chaplin. 

■'This will be the greatest thing I've 
ever done." says Jacobs with a Holly- 
wood Hair. "It will be sensational, and 
the thing that will make it unique is not 
the tights, but the pictures away from the 
ring. By the time the challenger and 
champion walk into the ring, you'll know 
what kind of people they arc." Jacobs is 
halfway through the picture, which will 
take him two years to complete. 

"Jimmy's supremacy over the rest of 
the world in light tilms is greater than his 
supremacy in handball." says Cayton. 
“In handball there are players half as 
good, but in light tilms there is no one a 
tenth as good." 

D'.Amato and Jacobs first met in 1960 


because of their mutual interest in box- 
ing. D'Amato had long contended that 
most oldiimc fighters of the prc-World 
War 1 era were bums, and Jacobs agreed. 
Nowadays, the two of them often spend 
hours shaking their heads over the likes 
ofSianlcy Kctchcl and Philadelphia Jack 
O'Brien, and Jacobs occasionally irri- 
tates oldtimc fans by noting the inade- 
quacies of iheir heroes in articles he 
writes for Tkc Ring Magazine. 

"I have seen every fighter from Cor- 
bett to Clay under the Marquess of 
Oueensberry Rules," he says, "and w hen 
some guy 93 years old tells me he also 
ha.s .seen Corbett and Clay the difference 
is that I don't have to use my memory 
to go back 69 years. I'm talking about 
fighters 1 saw on the screen last night." 

While Jacobs' selection of Louis as 
the best heavyweight champion ever is 
not particularly surprising, his choice of 
the most underrated lighter of all time 
is. Me is Jimmy Bivins, a heavyweight 
campaigner of the '40s. As for Cassius 
Clay. Jacobs says. "He's not ‘the great- 
est.' but he's a wonderful lighter, and it 
would take the greatest to handle him. 
His strong point is his tremendous hand 
and leg speed, tremendous especially for 
a man who is 6 feel 3 and weighs 215 
pounds. Mis confidence is intimidating to 
the people he lights. But the thing that 
eventually w ill hurl him is that he is over- 
conlidcnt. And this, when everything else 
is equal, is the deciding factor in a con- 
test. When he does lose, it will be a star- 
tling loss to someone he and everybody 
else underestimated." 

In Jacobs' opinion, the best lighter, 
regardless of weight division, was Sugar 
Ray Robinson. Jacobs has a film of 
Robinson boxing a 6-foot featherweight 
in the 1939 Golden Gloves. With the 
eye of an unrivaled connoisseur. Jacobs 
proclaims the sixth Robinson-LaMotta 
light as the finest match he has ever 
.seen and. in his opinion, the first Marci- 
ano-W'alcolt tight was the most thrilling 
heavyweight bout. As might be expected 
of a man of Jacobs' acumen, he knows 
styles backward, and he is able to spot 
(laws in the styles of fighters working 
these days. On occasion, he will tell one 
what he is doing wrong. The lighter 
usually pays no attention. eno 


Today 

Long Distance 
is a better value 
than ever 

In 19.36, a three-minute, sta- 
tion-to-station cull on Sunday, 
from New York to Seattle, cost 
$5.25. plus tax. 

Twenty years later, in 1956, 
the same call cost S2. plus tax. 

Now— 1966— the same call on 
Sunday costs SI. plus tax! 

There have been some twenty 
reductions in interstate rates in 
the last thirty years. 

Today. Long Distance rates are 
the lowest they have ever been. 
And service is faster and belter 
in many ways. 

So you'll find there is a double 
reason for saying: “Today Long 
Distance is a better value than 
ever!” 


Exainplot* of how Long niiitunce 
rates have been reiliired 
in the last thirty years. 

SUNDAYS SUNDAYS 

1936 1966 

New York 


to Seattle 

$5.25 

$1.00 

Cincinnati 
to Denver 

$2.25 

80« 

St. Louis 
to Philadelphia 

$1.65 

75^ 

Atlanta 
to Chicago 

$1.30 

65(! 

Boston 
to Richmond 

$1,10 

65^ 


Three minutes, station-to-stcition, plus tax. 
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Now he's saying good-bye . . . 

Tonight he’ll come home 
by Long Distance 

It's the next best thing to being there. 
Try it next trip and you'll see. 
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NOTE THESE EXAMPLES 

OF CURRENT 

LONG DISTANCE RATES 


Salurdey 4.30 > m.>8 p rn. 

Sunday any limi 


Mondey-Friduy 

Miinday-Fiiday 

Mondiy-Satvrdiy 


4.J0*m..6p,m. 


8p.m--4:30 a.m. 


(day rale) 

(evening rale) 

(nighi rite) 

Portland. Ore, to New York 

$2.00 

$1.50 

$1.00 

New Orleans to Minneapolis 

$1.50 

$1.05 

$ .75 

Hartford to Louisville 

$1,40 

$1.00 

$ .70 

Milwaukee to Charlotte. N.C. 

$1.35 

$ .95 

$ .65 

Baltimore to Newark 

$ .70 

$ .55* 

$ .55* 

ThrM-minuir, sl*lion-lo-sla1ion mieisigte m 

tes Mill including lai 


• Note There IS nc Oillerence b«lw*»n 

venini and ni(ht rale 

on mteislale calls less 

han 221 miles. 


How come one out of every four 
professional aeeountants is insured 
by Metropolitan Life? 


A man who gets paid to organize other 
people’s finances is pretty likely to know a 
good deal when he sees one. 

And over 100,000 of these professional 
money controllers have found we offer such 
good deals that they’ve become Metropolitan 
policyholders themselves. If you’re wondering 
exactly what they see in us, run your eye 
over this typical Metropolitan plan. 

For .‘525 a month, a 28-year-old father with 
a 5-year-old youngster can create an instant 


estate of $10,000 — plus an income of $230 
a month to his widow until the child is 18. 

Then there’s Metropolitan’s famous Family 
Security Check-l'p. This is an eye-opening 
analysis of where you and your family stand 
financially— and it's revealing enough to make 
even a profe.ssional accountant sit up and 
take notice. Maybe you shovild take a look 
at ityour-self. 

Just call your Metropolitan adviser. There’s 
no obligation. ..ejrccp^ to those you love. 

More clioose Metropolitan 
tnillions more than any other company 



Basketball’s Week 

by MERV1N HYMAN 

While pro scouts were watching e small-college tournament in Greensboro, N.C. many of 
the nation's big teams were still scrambling for conference titles. Among these in contention: 
Atlantic Coast. Ivy. Big Ten. Big Eight. Southwest. AAWU. West Coast AC and Western AC 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

1 he llclds for the t^^o major ponlscason 
events were shaping up. The NCAA had 14 
of its 23 teams in hand and merely had to 
wait for the end of some confcreiwc races 
to till out the roster. Kentucky ISEC). Dav- 
idson (Southern). St. .loscph's (Mid-.Atlan- 
lie). Cincinnati (Missouri Valley), Western 
Kentucky (Ohio \ allev ) and Miami of Ohio 
(Mid-American) all clinched last week to 
join independents Providence (21-3). Syra- 
cuse ( iy-4). Dayton (21-4). Loyola of Chi- 
cago (21-2). Tesas Western (22 0). Okla- 
homa City (23-4), Houston (20-5) and Col- 
orado Stale (13-7) in the four regional 
playon’s. 

New York's NIT, meanwhile, was busy 
gathering in sv»mc pretty good leftovers for 
the 14-tcam tournament which begins March 
10 in Madison Square Garden. Defending 
champion St. John's (18-5) vvas already in. 
along with Virginia Tech (19-4). Boston Col- 
lege (18-4), Penn Slate ( 1 7-4). Temple (20-6), 
DePaul (17-6) and Army (16-6). Possibili- 
ties for the remaining eight places: inde- 
pendents Fairfield (17-5). Detroit (17-6), 
Manhattan (12-7). Georgetown (15-8), 
NYU (13-9), Villanova (1.3-10) and the 


runners-up in the Missouri N'allev (Bradley, 
Wichita State. St. Louis or Louisville), West 
Coast AC (probably San f-'rancisco) and 
Western AC (most likely Brigham Young). 

THE SOUTH 1. KENTUCKY (93.0) 

3. OUKE (30-3) 3. VANOEBBILT (31-3) 

The name given to o^\^3so^'s Dick Sny- 
der - "Superhor-se" — comes from Bucky 
Waters, the West \ irginia coach. This is 
VS'aicrs’ first year as head man at Morgan- 
town and he is already one of the better 
seers around. In Charlotte last week he took 
his defending champion Mountaineers to 
the finals of the Southern Conference tour- 
nament and met Superhorse and the sopho- 
mores of Davidson. The teams had split 
during the season. West Virginia coming 
strong at the end. and Davidson had the 
deserved reputation of blowing sky-high 
in these playoffs. But /A/v Davidson team 
was different. \S ith tall .sophomores Rod 
Knowles and Tom Youngdale ruling the 
boards and the 6-foot-5 Snyder superhors- 
ing it all over the place. Davidson rode out 
to a 56 40 lead with 13 minutes left. The 
Mountaineers rallied to within two points 
behind Ron Williams' da/zling passing, but 


Davidson did not fold. The 'Cats scored 
six straight and won going away 80-69, 
Snyder getting 27 points. "He puls the gun 
against your head. Relentless is the word 
for him." .said Waters. 

i)i:Kt supporters were having second 
thoughts. The flat Blue Devils were upset 
by w.vttt lORisr in overtime 99-98 before 
redeeming themselves in a sharp 77 63 win 
over North Carolina, soriii cvromna 
si.Mi looked tough, running away from 
Furman 130 77 and Wake Forest twice. 
101 75 and 125- 100. Duke niecf^ W akc I'or- 
csl and Stale faces Virginia in the ACC 
tournament Thursday in Raleigh. 

KiMLt‘K.V ipouf 211) vvas linally in the 
NCAA tournament, so all vsMJiRHiir 
could do after a 1 17-97 win over Georgia 
was to announce it was retiring Clyde Loc's 
jersey number 43. wtsitRs kintlckv 
looked forward to a rougher road in the 
NCAA after ripping Eastern Kentucky 72- 
67 and Murray 71-59 to win the Ohio Valley 
championship. 

THE MIDWEST «■ KANSAS (30-3) 3. I.OVOLA 
OF CHICAGO (31-3) 3. MICHIGAN (IS-S) 

it was "Smash Nebraska Week” in Law- 
rence;. KANSAS students hauled an old car 
onto the campus, named it Nebraska and 
invited loyal Jay hawkers to destroy it with a 
sledgehammer. Coach T ed Owens struck the 
first blow and barely made a dent but his 
players outdid him. W ith 17.000 jammed 
into Phog Allen F’ield House, they smashed 
the Huskers 110-73. scored the most points 
ever made by a Kansas team and took a 
half-game lead in the Big Eight race. It was 
a case of the swift beating the /one press. 
Owens had said. "We must make Nebraska 
pay for .spreading its defense all over the 
ranUnurd 


SHOWCASE IN GREENSBORO 

Enthusiasm bubbled like fresh champagne 
last week when 7,81 5 gathered in the Greens- 
boro (N.C.) Coliseum for the finals of the 
21st annual tournament of the Central In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Association, a sprawl- 
ing 18-team conference of Negro schools 
from fi»ur states and the Disiricl of Colum- 
bia. This is one tournament pro scouts at- 
tend CM masse, looking for another Sam 
Jones or Al Allies, both discovered there. 
The prize was a spot in the NCAA college- 
division playoffs and the top-seeded favor- 
ite was Norfolk Stale, a run-and-gun team 
which had won the regular-season champi- 
onship and averaged 103.3 points a game. 
Coach Ernie Fears's theory is that "some- 
thing has to happen every seven seconds." 
He says. "We run and we like a lot of points. 
It gets more people in the act." The best 
part of the Norfolk act is 6-fooi-5 Pop 
Pitts, a burly 240-pounder who attacks the 


boards viciously and tramples everyone in 
sight to gel to the basket. Pitts scored 34 
points as the Spartans clobbered Maryland 
State 125 - UK) and 31 in a 1 16-90 win over 
Delaware Slate to put Norfolk into the final 
against Winston-Salem State (19-4). The 
pride of the Rams was Earl Monroe, a slim. 
6-foot-2 junior backcourt man from Phila- 
delphia who already has the pros drooling. 
He had scored 67 points while Winston- 
-Salcm was beating J. C. Smith 96-86 and 
Howard 85-84 in overtime. But Coach Clar- 
ence (Bighouse) Gaines knew he had to slop 
Norfolk's runners. So his men played ball 
control and they cut off the Spartans' fast 
break by matching Pills in rebounds. Still. 
Norfolk led 55-50 early in the lirsi half. Then 
Monrvie. whirling in jump shots and layups 
(mVA/), look the Rams on a 19 4 spree that 
killed off the Spartans. Monroe linished 
with 42 points and VS'inslon-Salcm won 87- 
80, "T hat Farl." said Bighouse admiringly, 
"he just can't stand to lose." 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK tomUtutd 


court." and his team did. Al Lopes, Del 
Lewis and Jo-/o White broke away from 
the double-teaming Muskers for easy shots: 
Roger Rohnenstiehl, in for foul-plagued 
W'uU Wesley, scored 24 points, and the 
aroused Jayhawkers led 58-.^4 at the half. 
After that it was a breeze. Kansas did some 
pressing of its own at half-court to force 
Nebraska's ball handlers toward the side- 
lines. and the frustrated Huskers rarely got 
an easy shot. "It was just like the NCAA 
finals to us." crowed Wesley. 

riNrtSN<srrs young Tay Raker must have 
felt that way. too. when his Hearcats. picked 
for seventh in prescason psills. beat Drake 
5f» 4^ at home to win the Missouri Valley 
title. "These guys didn't believe it." said 
Baker happily. There was good reason, how- 
ever. for his players' wariness. Farlicr the 
Bearcats had lost to wiCHirA STATt 
on the road and the Sh(x:kers still had a 
chance to catch them. But then Wichita 
Slate, which almost never wins away from 
home, had to go to ioi'Isvii.li. where it was 
buried 81-ftfi as <>-foot-8 Wcstlcy Unseld 
scored 27 points and gathered in 30 re- 
bounds. Now the light was for second and 
NIT bids. Bradley. St. Louis and Wichita 
State were all still in it. 

Just when Michigan had the Big Ten race 
all tidied up. tow a sliced through the 
Wolves' half-court 7onc press and then pres- 
sured them into a 91-82 upset to give Mich- 
igan State another chance. But MiCHKiAN's 
Dave Sirack learned something from the 
Joss. The next time out. against Purdue, he 
went after the Boilermakers full-court — al- 
ternating three, then two men up front — 
from the start and the Wolves buried Pur- 
due 105-8.^. despite .37 points by DaveSchell- 
hasc. the nation's No. 1 scorer. Carrie Rus- 
sell had .3.3 and John Clawson .30 for Mich- 
igan. But MICHK'-AN sTATi. playing Coach 
John Benington's methodical defense, was 
only a game behind after struggling past 
Illinois and Indiana 69-6.3. 

Tor a while things were sticky for miami 
oi OHIO in the Mid-American. But Toledo, 
a surprising challenger, lost to sixth-place 
vvisTiRN MICHIGAN 74-72 in triple over- 
time. Then Miami, intent on giving retiring 
Coach Dick Shrider a suitable going-away 
present, settled everything by beating the 
upstart Rockets 79-72 to clinch the cham- 
pionship. LOvotA OF CHICAGO, warming up 
for the NCAA, belted North Central 1 12-49 
while OAV roN beat DePaul 77-73. 

THE WEST 1. UTAH (20.S) a. OREGON 
STATE <IT-a) 3. PACIFIC (IS-St 

SAN iRANCisco beat St. Mary's 88-67. and 
surprising pachic ie>ok Santa Clara 73-68 
en route to their return match on the Dons' 
court. And those who pooh-poohed the Ti- 
gers' first win over San Francisco had noth- 
ing left to say. Dave Fox, a 6-foot- 1 guard. 
tiHik care of Pacific's otfense early w ith 22 


points and Bob Krulish forced USK's J»>e 
Fills off stride on Jumpers as Pacific moved 
to a 72-62 lead. The Dons had to foul, and 
Fox hit 10 straight free throws to finish with 
32 points. Pacific won 82-71. had a one- 
game lead in the WCAC. but still had to 
gel by San Jose State before thinking seri- 
ously about the NCA.As. 

oRKiON sTATf was iilso a game away, in 
the A.AWU. The Beavers like to play catch 
for minutes at a time and wail for the per- 
centage shot, and that is how they beat 
Washington State .34-47, i cia took Cali- 
fornia 95-79 and Stanford 70-58. but all the 
talk is of next year and Lew Alcindor. Said 
Stanford's Howie Dallmar after watching 
the 7-foot UC'I A freshman in action: "Ev- 
erything Fve heard about him is an under- 
sialcmenl." 

In the \S AC. i’Tah was two steps closer 
to a championship but didn't know if it 
could go further. Six-fiwt-7 starter George 
Fisher broke his log in a pilcup when team- 
male Jerry Chambers drove against New 
Mexico and sent four men sprawling. The 
U'les beat \3 yoming 107-103 and the Lobos 
91-80, and had one game left, at Brigham 
Young. ARIZONA, after beating Arizona 
Slate 91-80. could tic Utah, but has road 
games w ith New Mexico and Wyoming, In- 
dependent New Mexico Stale has another 
kind of problem, a coach who has vanished. 
Having lost three players- one quit, one 
was hurl, one Ounked -Jim McGregor went 
"somewhere cast." Nobi>dy knows where. 

THE EA8T i. ST. Joseph s (ji-a) 

2. providence <2I-») 3. SYRACUSE 

When DAYTON and Houston, two oulland- 
ers with glossy records, were paired off in 
New York's Madison Square Ciarden last 
week they started even. Both had the Ciar- 
den jitters, a malady common among visitors, 
but Houston's lasted longer. While Coach 
Ciuy Lewis writhed helplessly on the bench, 
clutching his red-and-whiic towel, the Cou- 
gars shot miserably, defended even more 
miserably and were behind 37-21 at half 
time. Six-fiK>i-X sophomore thin Hayes — 
they call him the Big F in Houston- had 
handled 6-foot-ll Henry F inkel easily, but 
Donnie May. a stylish sophomore with a 
slick touch, led the Cougars a merry chase. 
When Houston did begin to come around 
It was loo lute. Although Hayes oulscored 
Finkel 22 pvunts to seven. May pul in 27 and 
the Flyers won 71 69. 

Hometown nv i' and Manhattan put on a 
belter show. The \ iolcls. yearning desper- 
ately for u place in the NIT. defended te- 
naciously against Manhattan's pattern of- 
fense and Mat Ciraham's 20-poini shoot- 
ing brought down the Jaspers 59-53. Then 
LIU. 1 9-2 and in the NCAA college-division 
tournament, had a bitter surprise for NYU. 
The Blackbirds upset the Violets 65-63 to 
lie Manhattan for the Mel Conference lead. 


The big teams in the Fast, safely in tourna- 
ments. kept on winning, st. tosrpH’s rolled 
over Lafayette 108-80 and Xavier 101-83. 
and PROviDFNCi beat Loyola of New Or- 
leans 70-43 and Holy C ross 81-72. syraci'si . 
leading the country with a 100.2 average, 
took Creighton 114 104 and Westminster 
100-66. and pfnn .stAtr defeated Buck- 
ncll 66-57 and Pitt 89-57. nosTON cx)i i tot 
trounced little Tufts 94-66 in the Beanpol 
Tournament and then battered .Selon Hall 
112-77. sr. JOHN'S and iimpif. however, 
had it rougher. The Rcdnien took Ma.ssa- 
chuscits 80-73 but needed Bob McIntyre's 
two foul shots at the very end to hold off 
lough Marquette 70-68. Temple beat Penn 
71-64 and then just slipped past Rhode Is- 
land. the Y ankee Conference leader. 92-89. 

ARMY. GFORC.lTOVVS and Vll.l ANOVA WCrC 
busy enhancing their NIT chances. Navy, 
in Coach Hen Carnevalc's hist game (he goes 
to NYU as athletic director), was no match 
for the Cadets. Army shot a neat 54.8',. 
made its first 24 foul shots and hammered 
the Middies 70-56. Georgetown beat Scion 
I lull 102-93 and then squeezed past l airfickl 
77-75. Villanova. coming on now. swept 
Niagara 79 61 and Memphis Slate 84-78. 

Al week's end the Ivy League was still up 
in the air. ihnn thought it had the title in 
the bag after it shwk off 32 points by Col- 
umbia's 7-foot Dave New mark to beat the 
second-place Lions 83 68, but the Quakers 
got trapi>cd up in Ithaca, cornui, shelled 
by PRINCITON 84-62 the night before, beat 
Penn 81-76. That gave coii miha. u 67-62 
winner over the Tigers on Saturday. another 
chance to tic. 

THE SOUTHWEST ■. TEXAS western (32.o] 
2. HOUSTON (20-S) 3. OKLAHOMA CITT (23-4> 

tfxas vvr.srt rn seems to enjoy letting oppt'- 
iients gel within sinking distance of the 
Miners' unbeaten streak and then blowing 
them out of the gym. Western was behind 
West Texas 35-34 with I6 minutes left be- 
fore Bobby J(K Hill and Orsten Artis double- 
teamed Buffalo ace Gail Simpson. That 
broke the game open. Texas Western win- 
ning 78-64. Next Colorado State was up 
by live with I5;05 to go. but the Miners 
scored 1 1 straight and coasted 72-55. 

Around its beating by Dayton, Houston 
crushed Texas Wesleyan 152 I08 and Port- 
land 109-84. OKIAHOM.A CITY was lolling 
on the beach at W'aikiki between victories 
over the l.'nivcrsity of Hawaii. 

Tlie SWe, almost conceded to Texas 
A&M three weeks ago. was lied after svtu 
beat the Aggies at Dallas 82-65. Carroll 
Mooscr's 20 points and 1 1 rebounds helped, 
but it was his defensive work on A&M's 
John Beasley that counted the most. Beas- 
ley got only 16 points, it xas aam easily de- 
feated Rice 9.3-65. but SMU needed I'knny 
Holman's layup with seconds to go to beat 
Texas 71-69 and stay in the lie. eho 
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A long illustrated guide to all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank. 


As a depositor in a Full Service Bank, you are 
immediately entitled to the widest range of full- 
fledged banking services available anywhere. 
Such as auto loans, vacation home loans, boat 
loans, education loans, vacation loans. Not to 
mention checking accounts, savings accounts 
and all the other services collected and protected 
in a Full Service Bank. And only in a Full Service 
Bank. No other place. Nowhere else. . . 
Besides, you feel better in Jyc" 
a bank. 

Day in, year out.vou’re better off 

in a Full Service Bank — where '^^v/ l/** 

you get full service for your money. 


"The place where you keep your checking account." 




It isn’t extravagant, imported, or 




Fattening, but brother, will you like it. 


Now that we've told you what it isn't, let us tell you what it is. This is an SS 396, a 
machine for the guy who’d rather drive than fly;aChevelIe with a 396-cu.-in. Turbo- 
Jet V8 that produces 325 hp in standard form, 360 hp in a special form you can 
order, and 375 hp in extra-special form. 

It's a Chevelle with such added sophistications as stiffer springs and shock 
absorbers, red stripe tires and a floor-mounted shift 3-speed transmis- 
sion. All standard, of course. To make it go where it's pointed. 

Try the SS 396 at your Chevrolet dealer's. It's a blast. . . . 

indulge yourself the Chevrolet Way 



SS 396 Convertible with front and rear seat belts standard. Use 'em. And insist your passengers do likewise. 



Fly in fashion— fly Alitalia Airlines 


HART 


Italians know how to live the sweet life. Have 
a taste of it yourself. Start with this sportcoat 
that's light asa Mediterranean breeze to wear. 
Definitely iloUe vita. 

The fabric is pure Italian— in design and 
spirit. Incredibly lightweight Pontezia'^ cot- 
ton, woven with the look and feel of a luxury 


silk. Tailored in America by Hart Schaffncr 
& Marx with an Old World attention to the 
small details. 

Notice how the pattern matches at the 
seams. Precise “underbasting" does it. The 
tailor first joins each part with soft white 
thread for exact placement. Then he sews 


them with hundreds of liny stitches. Later, 
he removes the basting thread. On the out- 
side, it seems as though there's no seam at 
all. The look you buy is the look you keep. 

Slip into this Primavera plaid 
jacket by Hart Schaffner &. Marx 
and live the sweet life yourself. 






FOR 

THE RECORD 


undup of iho sporta Information 
of the week 


,-INCINNATI 

(41 :7|jn0 NtW YORK (27 .t9> e»».h spill four 
for the week. In ihe Wolern Division J.OS AN- 
liFLF.S <J8 Jllwon two anil loM lo Ihc Celtics 
1 15-108- -Scvond-place BAl.TIMORC <J}-36). five 
Kanves back. >.0111 wiih PlnlaJclphia. then beat the 
Ccliicsn:-Si2 SAN f RANC1SCO(30 39)andSl. 
LOUIS (28 37) each won one out of three, while 
Dl TROIT ( 19-501 lost lour in a row, 

BOATINO "The roughest race I ever saw," said Jl R- 
KY LANCiLR of Miami Beach after being declared 
winner of the 172-mileSaiu GriKith Memorial «>ccan 
race for powerboals, run off I'lorida's cast coast in 
8-lo-IO-fool seas and 23-mph winds. Langcr. m his 
20-root dual-engine outboard, and former «orld 
champion ocean racer Jini NVvnne. driving a 32- 
foot aluminum crafl with two 445-hp gas turbine 
engines, were the onl) two entrants out of 31 to 
complete the race. Wsnnc aciuallj came in first, hut 
rac-e iifiicials considered his boat cspcrimenial and 
ruled him ineligible for the title. Current world 
champion Dick Bertram's .36-fool Hru\r t/npple. 
valued at 5100.000, sunk while leading 40 miles 
from titc start. 

■OWLINO SKIT' fORIMSKY of LI Paso won 
his first PBA title m four scars when he defeuted 
Dave Davis of Phocnis 211-204 to win the 57.500 
first prire in the 540.000 Las Vegas Open. 

FIOUKE SKATINO PLCJtiY I I I MING of Colorado 
Springs took the world title from Canada's Ihilra 
Hurka. the vlelenvling champwsn. vn Davos, S» iirer- 
l.tnd (/wee 58). while Austria's LSI Ml RICH DAN. 
/bR. the buropcan champion, won the men's title, 
Hiscountrsman. tAolfgung Ss'hwarr. placed second, 
sviih Cary Visconti of Detroit third and Scott Allen 
of Smoke Rive. N.J. fourth. The Russian husband* 
and-wifeleam. LYUDMILA andOl fCi PROTOP- 
OPOS'. retained its pairs championship, while an* 
other Russian pair. Tatiana Zhuk and Aleksandr 
fiorelik. placed second. The youthful sisier and 
brother from Seattle. Cynthia and Ronald Kauff- 
man, were surprise twonre nsedalisis and Britain's 
ULRNARD FORD and DIASr fOWl 1 R took 
llie ise-dancing title. 

HOCKEY MIL: MONIRtAL (3 M 6-7 1 took three 
games to run iiv winning streak lo tise and ripped 
into a tic lor first place with CHIC AOU 131-18 7). 
winner of two out of three. Hohhy Hull was shut 
■ I'ourth-strjng rookie goalie — 1'*-ycar-old 


cored a 


niih- 




his n 


laple I c; 


i> hit 


ms total to V*. just two sny of breaking the season 
record. DI.IROIT (26 21 9|slumivcd eight points 
away from the lead by losing three games and ended 
the week only three points ahead of fourth-place 
TORONTO 125 20 8). which won two and lied one. 
NF.tt YORK 114-33 9). with a III record, tip- 
toed out of the cellar as BOSTON |I5 34 6) lust 
all three games it played. 

HORSE RACINQ Bill SHOIMAKIK. hopping 

days and then, after a day off, look the Santa Anna 
Handicap. He rode unbeaten SaHTR MOL NTAlN 
(53.60) to VKiory by a head m the 562.94)0 San 
Felipe Handicap ipater 56) at Santa Anna, and the 
next day was aboard Ogden Phipps's BL C'KHASS- 
LR ($2.40) fur another win bv a head in Hialeah's 
530.400 Tserglades. Back m California a day later 
Shoemaker won the Santa ILirbara Handicap with 
STRAICiHI DIAL (511 60) bv three lengths, and 
on .Saturday rode LUCKS DI BON AIR (58.20) lo a 
length victory in ihc514.x.(X>0Sania Anna HandK'ap. 
For his week's work. Shoemaker earned 5I8.8SI. 
At Pimheo. IMPRi SSI\ F (53.401. a stahkmaic of 
Buckpasser and another Phipps candidate for the 
Derby, won the 527.700 Pimlico Handicap by three 
tcngihs over Qtiini.i. 

KbMUCK5 JUG (57,20). ridden by Hill Boland, 
gave Calumet I arm ns first win in a 5100.000 r.ue 
since 1962 when he won the 5103.800 Hi.ileah Turf 
f'upin Miami by 2'/4 lengths over Walnut Hill I arm's 
Pillanlelbun. 

MOTOR SPORTS RICHARD PF I I Y of Randle, 
man, N.<' won the Daytona 500 cut to 495 miles 
because of rain by averaging 160 mph (/>o*e.V). 

SKIING — NORWAY took five gold medals 


.orld ' 


tampii 


V BJORN 


NMRKOLA. a 22.ycaf-old shipping clerk, won bvilh 
l>K Fiolmcnkollcn Hill special 90-meier and the 
70.mcter jumps. and 24-ycBr-oldGJLRM UND Ki- 
GF N took two individual cross-country gold med- 
als— the SO kilomeicr and IS-kilomcier- and an. 
.hnred the winning 40-kilomeicr rclav team (p<ttr 
Jo, EbRO MANnRANFA of Finland was the 
winner of the men's 30.kilomeier crciss.couniry. 
West Germany's GEORG THOMA gained Ihc 
Nordic combined title (conviviing nf jumping and 
a IS-kilometer race) for the fourth straight year 
and immcdi.-iiely announced his retirement. Rus- 

as ALbVTINA KOI.CHIN a'' look the five-kilo- 
melcrandCLAUDIA BOVARSKIKH the lO-kilo- 
ntetcr and i)te IS.kilomeier relny. 

BLEO OOOS DR. CHARLES BlIIOKD of 
Deerfield. Mass, won the world championship at 
Laconia. N.M. for the third straight year. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

STUART ISAAC, 12. Utl 
.AmheiM, N.Y. junior- 
high. school swimmer, 
clipped .2 second oil' I he 
naiionul ugc-group 5U- 
>ard brcaststroKc rec- 
ord with a .31.6 in an 
■\AU meet in Lalhum. 
N.Y. He also won ihc 
50->ard huitcrfly (30.1) 
and lOU-yard individual 
medley (1:07.5). 



souaSH RACQUETS MRS. NLWTON Ml aOL 
JR . 29, a hnuscwife from Philadelphia, defeated 
defending champion Joyce Davenport. 24. also of 
Philadelphia. 15- 1 1, 1 1-15, 15-7. 15-12, to lake the 
U.S. women's singles iiilc in Hartford. Conn, 


SwimminG-KARI.N MUIR, a 13-year-old South 
African, regained her llO-yard wn'rld backstroke 
mark -broken by i of a second 1 1 :08.6) only five 
days earlier by Ann Fairlic. 16, another Xoiilh Af- 
rican swimmer— when she recorded a 1:1)8, 3 m u 
Durban (South Africa) meet. Miss Muir set her 
original backstroke record last August. 



iker CHUCK MvKINllA 
I. N.Y. beat Puerto Rico'v Chari 
SI match of the Vanderbilt intern 
Round Robin Tournament in N( 
he title with 219 poiniv. 



SO WALSH, a Delaiico, 
N.J. ptasiics manufac- 
turer and two-iimc na- 
tional Thistle champi- 
on, tried for the lOih 
lime and linall) won the 
midwinter 'Ihisilc lillc 
OI 1 Tampa Hay near St. 
I’cicrshiirg with 2 8 1 
4 I linishes as his wife, 
Marge, and daughter. 
Linda, erewed- 


TRACK * FIELD Australia's RON CLARKL said 
he would set a new world record in the iwo-mtle at 
(he Golden Gale indoor meet in San Francisco and 
he did. His 8-28.8 smashed Jim Beatty's 1963 murk 
by two seconds- In other events, JIM tiRFI 1 I of 
Portland. Ore. set a new meet record with u 4 (KI.3 
mile, and ART WAl Kt R of the Southern I'afifor- 
nij St riders broke the hop-vtcp-and-iump meet murk 
wiiha52-lool 5!4-inchleap-l t NN()\ MILI I K. a 
Jantaicun studying at USC , ran the 6()-vard dash in 
SIS seconds flat. ' i- ofu second off the world record. 
In the Big Light meet in Kansas City. Jl M RV L N. 
the 18-ycar-old freshman from Kansas, ran the first 

3:. 9), 6, the lasicsi ever on a I2-ldp track. Competing 
in Ihc varsity division. JOHN LAWSON won both 
the mile (4:04.8) and live iwo-milc (9;08.5) to lead 
KANSAS lo the team championship over Nebraska. 


Two world records fell at the Maple I eaf Games m 
I oronio when W'V OVUA TV US of Icnnesvce State 
won the SO-y ard dash in 5.6. • i. of a second under 
the old mark, and a Cleveland teen-ager, MADF t - 
IM MAN'MNCi. look (he half-mile in 2:10.2. bet- 
ter. ng the old record by - i. of a second. 


At the All-1 asicrn Games in Baltimore. Tennevvee 
freshman RltHMOND I I (7VM RS JR. took the 
60-y ard high hurdles in 6.*J, only ' i. of a second off 
the world record, and BILL GAINFS.a l7.vcar-old 
from MuNica Hill. N.J.. missed the world Ml-yurd- 
dash record bv ‘ . of a second, wit ha six-second clivck- 
ing. Seion Hall's HLKB GI RMANN. who beat 
Tom Farrell of St. John's at 1.000 yards (2l3(i) 
the previous night in New York, won the half-mile. 


Overseas, indivor world records were broken in sep- 
arate meets as WFNDLLL MO I ILLY of Innidad 
lowered the 440-vard mark by ' i. ofa second with a 
47,3 in a Cnsford. Fngland meet, and MICHl.l. 
J AZY of I ranee clipped 1 .2 seconds off the 1 .500- 
nteler record of 3:41.9 Isei in Berlin by Fast Ger- 
many's Jurgen May a week earlier) at a ntecl in 


MILEPOSTS RF.SIGNin BILL KCINHARF. 
69, uficr the least mcmoruhle season |3 18) m his 24 

ion Unisersiis. Rcinhan. who will remain as base- 
ball coach, compiled a 475 .342 huskeihall record in 
his 37-year career 13 at Oregon ranking him 
fourth among aclise winning coaches. 

IKADI.D: Philadelphia Philtic slugger and some- 
time lirsi Baseman Dlf k STUART, 33. to the 
New York Mciv for three niinor-leaguers. 

DIFD; JASHS D. NORRIS, xv. multimillionaire 
sports promoter, co-ownci of ilie NHl 's Chicago 
Black Hawks and former head of the defunct Inicr- 
naiional Boxing Club, ofa heart ailment, in Chicago. 


21, 31 ■ - : 

26 -Ch.cac.: 0e> 
-. 3I_A». f'r 



CREDITS 

■ e 24, 25 ►-e-t Sc«oi«- 

Ni-as: 32, 33 Srhjfl 

: 52, 54- ... 

>« ; . 58 Y.er Pee-2i-e 60, 



KATHY GIBBONS, j 
sixih-gruilcr 111 Ciiulina 
School anil a memher 
of the Valley of tlic Sun 
I rack Club in Phoenix, 
recorded I he fasicsl mile 
for girls 1.3 and under 
when she ran a 5:.35.3 
in an open AAU meet 
in her home town after 
training only a month 
for ilic disliinee. 



MARVIN WINKLCR.a 

6-rooi-,3 senior forward 
on Indianapolis' W'ash- 
ington Highsiuieeham- 
pioi) haskclbull team, 
scored 54.3 points in 20 
games lo break Oscar 
Roberison‘sl0->car-old 
regular-season city rec- 
ord of 541 poinis in 21 
games. He ended Ihc 
season wnh .mjo in 22. 



BOB QUINN, a 24->car- 
old Army xcieran from 
Somerville, Mass, who 
plays forward on Bos- 
ton Slate College's 
hockey team, gained his 
second straight naiionul 
scoring ikIc with 71 
points on .33 goals and 
38 assists and led hts 
(cam to an undefeated 
(20 0) season. 



LARRY ENGEL- 
HAROT, a Manchcsler, 
N.H. high school sen- 
ior, broke two world 
snowshoeing records at 
an International meet in 
Hanford, Conn, when 
he ran the 100 -yard in 
12.4 (1.8 seconds under 
the old mark) and llic 
220-yard in 30.9 (I.! 
seconds oir the record). 


81 
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NONMAIU 

SU5.’. 

Hil Gilberl'j attack on the “nonsport" of 
skiing {A \o~SnoK Slope to S'onsport, Feb. 
21 ) was especially cute. Il has made all of 
us southern skiers of the Potomac River 
basin extremely regretful that we lind our- 
selves so badly disillusioned by the appar- 
ently phony resorts in our area. After all, 
wouldn't skiing be much more enjoyable if 
the IcHlge temperature were kept at an invig- 
orating 20®? Shouldn't we picket to have 
all lifts remoNcd. so that the real thrill of 
spending hours walking up a mountain to 
keep warm would not be lost? And. as a 
final measure, shouldn't we sabotage the 
snowmaking equipment, so that when we 
arc schussing down Mount Charnita in our 
overalls and lumber Jackets we can be sure 
we're not being duped by homemade snow? 

No. A better idea strikes me. We should 
sell our ski cciuipmcni and go home and 
wait for the summer, so we can try our luck 
in the Olympic-size swimming pool. Then 
another nonwritcr can come up with anoth- 
er nonarticle ihout the nonsport of swim- 
ming. because it was dilTcrent when he was 
a youth at the old swimming hole, or be- 
cause there arc ladders provided for leaving 
the pool and the littering system makes arti- 
ficial water. 

John D. O'Cosnor 

Emmitsburg, Md. 

Sirs: 

Pul enough nonarlicles together and you 
get a nonmaga/inc. The ski industry knows 
the value of bringing the mountain to Mo- 
hammed and enabling residents of densely 
populated areas to enjoy this most thrilling 
of sports. At Oregon Ridge we are proud of 
the fact that our ski school, which is under 
the direction of Siegfried Gerstung, who 
comes from the Bavarian Alps, has helped 
to ptdish the techniques of many Baltimo- 
reans and W'ashingtonians who have gone 
on from Oregon Ridge to V ail, Aspen, New 
England and Europe. 

COOPIR W’ALKtR 

C(X.'keysvillc. Md. 

Sirs: 

With his usual clear eye, Bil Gilbert has 
put his linger on the essence of "outdoor 
recreation." Il is something sought, not for 
itself, but for the trappings that go along 
with it— the suntan, the color slides, the ski 
clothes and the telling-about-it. And here- 
in may lie the key to the Great Society's 
problem of meeting the increased demand 
for outdoor recreation. Since il is the illusion 
we seek, all wc need to do is find out how 
people perceive their outdoor experiences, 


and then design the outdoors and the tro- 
phies VO ftt their perceptions. Di^neylawds 
with mechanical wild animals, a Niagara 
Falls that can be turned off for remodeling 
and rehabilitation, artificial snow, butchery 
trout, game preserves— all these elements of 
non-nature can easily be provided in less 
space and with less expense than the real 
thing (which may never have existed any- 
way). 

And for those nuts who don't want iro- 
phics—thc rest of the great outdoors can be 
left untouched. 

Francis T. Christy Jr, 
Chevy Chase. Md. 

EAST VS. WEST 

Sirs: 

We thoroughly enjoyed Hugh Whall's ar- 
ticle on our Congressional Cup races ( Legix- 
lathe Status for a Xiciori at Sea. Feb. 21 ). 
We arc amazed, however, that in a few 
short days with us Hugh could so completely 
unmask us West Coasters. We smugly as- 
sumed that our glee at defeating our talented 
eastern cousins front the ice-and-snow belt 
had been successfully hidden behind the 
posture of gracious hosts. It is entirely pos- 
sible that when our CongrcssionalCup cham- 
pion arrives on the East Coast with Colum- 
bia for the 1967 America's Cup races other 
eastern skippers may feel the impact of 
Jerry Driscoll's magical underwc.ir. 

GroROE R. Orr Jr. 

Long Beach. Calif. 

Sirs: 

It seems a shame to me. an Fast Coast 
sailor, that your magazine should have us 
believe that the feelings of Fast and West 
yachtsmen toward each other arc those of 
contempt and jealousy. 

I gather from such undswumcnied phrases 
as "haughty East." "stuck-up Fast." and 
"pul-down Fast" that you would have us be- 
lieve the Fast has not earned its right to rep- 
resent the country in the America's Cup and 
other international events. I feel I represent 
many Ea-st Coast sailors when I sjy that our 
opinion of western sailors is one of high es- 
teem and much respect. If there is any jeal- 
ousy. it is only of the line sailing opP'^tiuni- 
tics available in the West all year round. 

Kitioti tt. Oloar 
Port Washington, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

As this is Sunday, I must be careful of 
what I say but, having sailed for more than 
60 years, possibly 1 may be entitled to an- 
swer Hugh Whall's yarn about East Coast 
sailing vs. West Coast. New Vork state 
alone, with its 8,000 lakes. Lake Ontario 


and the Atlantic Ocean, has more sailboats 
thaw the entire West Coast. And I might add 
that the East Coast doesn't need the U.S. 
Congress to back us up. I have sailed from 
here to the Philippines and, thank God. the 
waters that I have tumbled into along this 
coast were warm and didn't have that awful 
congealed feeling of those that sweep the 
West. 

Let the boys out there get up a boat that 
can beat one from thisaway.Thai isgtx’d for 
the spivrt, of course, but tell Mr. Whall to 
travel up to the Thousand Islands, and on a 
nice summer day he can practically walk 
across to Canada from deck to deck! 

Marion Barry 

Pillsford. N.Y. 

UP THE IRISH 

Sirs: 

Artist Arnold Roth's shillelagh work and 
the awe of Robert Boyle between them pro- 
duced a delightful piece about a delightful 
animal, the Irish wolf hound (T/ie Biggest Dog 
of AH. Feb. 14). Yet for the sake of peace I 
would point out that we still have a few little 
old wolfhoundsofour own here in Ireland — 
tucked away in eaves, in castles and on 
islands in lakes. 

Our wolfhound. Cormac. here at Bunratty 
Castle, is Irish and cannot be classified as 
one of the 500 remaining wolfhounds in the 
U.S. or one of the 500 in Great Britain. Cor- 
mac is worried enough about his past as it is 
and can't make up his mind whether Finn 
MacCool was an Englishman who came 
over with Cromwell, or Wrong Way Corri- 
gan. And as for the dogs from Ireland being 
of "inferior stwk." Cormac swears this is a 
hard country for a wolfhound to live in, and 
he'll bay that from the battlements. 

Conor P. O'Brii n 

Bunratty, Ireland 

DEAR GEORGE 

Sirs: 

Re your February 21 Scoricard item en- 
titled "Dear John l etter," concerning my 
attempt to get Loyola Coach George Ireland 
to answer my oft-written request that he 
agree to play my Southern Illinois University 
team in basketball, I would like to point out 
that H was a news-service reporter who wrote 
the story that mistakenly gave Coach Ire- 
land the first name of John. A hometown 
Chicago sporlswritcr then picked up the 
slip and attributed it to me. 

Since I have known George Ireland for 
some years. 1 can assure you that my let- 
ters to him have always been addressed cor- 
rectly. 

Jack Hartman 

Carbondale. III. 


cominutd 


Our language 
may shock you 
on tire-buying day. 

(Its straight-talk.) 



Don't expect any gibberish about cords, plies 
or miracle-rubber compounds. Or the usual complicated 
rigamarole with tire sizes, grades and prices. 

Not from us. B.F.Goodrich dealers give you 
straight-talk. About the right tires for your kind of 
driving. It’s a whole new way of doing business. 

You don't have to take our word for it, either. Take 
our Tire \'alue Calculator instead. Tell it about 
your driving-how much you do, how fast you go. 

Then it tells you which tough BFG tire will 
suit you best, cost you least. It's as simple as that. 

Of course, if you’d rather discuss tires like an 
engineer (or prices like a millionaire), we'll go along with you. 
But you'll have to talk us into it. 



The straight talk ^ 
tire people.^ 


REGoodrich 


U. S. Government Booklet: 

“HEARING LOSS 

-HOPE THROUGH RESEARCH" 

Get this Booklet FREE! 

If you arc looking for straight 
facts on your hearing loss and 
what can be done to correct it, 
send for this FRP^E. illustrated 
casy-to-read booklet today! 

Called ••HEARING LOSS— 
Hope through Research." it is 
offered FREE by Beltone, but 
contains no “sales talk" for 
Beltone or any one else. This 
completely un-biased, authorita- 
tive report published by the C-S. 
Government tells what ca/z.vc.s 
hearing loss and explains the dif- 
ferent kinds of hearing loss. It 
tells you how to select a hearing 
aid: when ear surgery is indi- 
cated — and what you can expect 
from it. Best of all. it reveal.s 
where you can get help on i/iu/f 
hearing problem. 

Beltone will send you a copy 
a/jKoluff li/ free and without obli- 
gation. Mail your name and 
address to Beltone Electronics, 
Dept. 4-9S6, 4201 \V. Victciria St.. 
Chicago. Illinois 60G4C. 

f ^ 

8 times more power 
to relieve pain of 
hemorrhoids! 

Soothing Nupercainal concentrates on pain! 
Prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
itching starts in minutes. 

If you siilTcr from the misery of hem- 
orrhoids. remember thts about remedies 
you can buy for temporary relief. .\ 
leading ■•vhrinking"^ preparation con- 
tains no anesthetic to relieve pain. 

No wonder so many ikKtors recom- 
mend Nupercainal. Southing Nuper- 
caiiutl relieves pain, itching, burning 
fast. ..gives piolongcd relief . ..because 
it has overcivht limes more poin-killiiif; 
power than the other most commonly- 
used topical anesthetic! 

Nupercainal quickly puts raw nerve 
ends to sleep . . . thus puts pain to 
sleep, Lets you go about your business 
. . . relieved of the slabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids. 
Get Nupercainal .Suppositories today— 
with free, handy pocket-pack. .Start to 
live again, in comfort! (Ointment also 



Nupercainal 
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WEST COAST STNOROME 

Sirs: 

Vour article on Lasterner 1 om f .irrcll ( -1 
Miniiilitre Snell. Jan. 24) and your com- 
ments on his low rating two years ago be- 
cause of his ••unremarkable" 1 :52 halfmilcs 
point out an iiuci'csiing phenomenon that I 
call the West C\>asi syndrome. 

The symptoms of this condition arc I) 
complete and total reliance h\ Westerners 
on stopwatches. 2) a chauvinistic regard for 
ihcir own high school marvels and 3» an 
Ignorance of the less than perfect weather 
and ir.ick condiiionv e\is(ing in areas out- 
side the \Sesi Coast. 

fortunately, these western track cv[>erls 
risk no money or else they would have 
dropped a bundle in icccnt years. As you 
noted, the last three top Olympians lorn 
Courtney. Id5b (1 ordhani). Tom Murphy. 
I4f><> (Manhaliani and I arretl, l‘>M (St. 
John's) plus the 19^5 I'.S.-U.S.S.K. win- 
ner. George Ciemiami (Seton Mall), were all 
from the metropolitan New \ ork area. 

Our track wizards evidently need the ad- 
V ice of a good horseplaycr to handicap east- 
ern tracks and eastern weather. L mil such a 
Green .Sheet comes out. vse can evpccl our 
Tommy l.irrcllsand our many oiherevcel- 
Icni eastern half-milcrs to he far down in 
the national rankings at least until the 
ncM Olympics. 

tiM)k<ii \. Sill HI VS. M.l>. 
Red Rank. N. J. 

AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 

Slls 

Because of the great inllucncc of your 
magazine. 1 thought that the readers of 
Spur is Ii 1 1 sirm id might like to know of a 
signal honor accorded the .American broad 
jumper. Miss W illye SS hite. Miss While has 
been chosen in Pans to receive the l air Play 
Award. Her selection ii.s recipient of this 
honor was based on wide balloting of mem- 
bers of the AlPS I AssiKialion Internation- 
ale Ue la Presse Sportive), following a strong 
recommendation from the British Sports 
Writers' AsstKialion. 

It was Miss While's appeal to the judges 
at the .American indoor championships last 
year that allowed Britain's Mary Rand to 
compete in the broad jump (after confusion 
over the takcolT stripes had caused her to fail 
to qualify) and. eventually, win the title 
from Miss \\ hiie. 

Bv the deed, I suggest that W illye SS lute 
of the city of Chicago has done more to bol- 
ster the lepiiia ti on of. American sport than 
any number of football, basketball or base- 
ball players. Both in London and Paris she 
is the choice of sporlsw riters. 

I hope your line maga/ine will give this 
charming athlete her due. 

Niii All IS 
riie Times 

l.ondon 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Spouts Ini vinAiin, 

T.me & 1 ,fe HiiilJmv. R.skcfellcr C'enier. 
Nc« York. New York lOn’O. 


Time Ine. also publisliev Timi , I iir. Loan nt 
anU. in comunciion uilh ilv subsiOiariev. the 
Inicrnalional ediiionv of Ton and Lirt, 
Chairman of the Board. Andrew Heiskell; 
Chairman, Lvecuiive Cnmmiiice. Roy L. 
Larsen; Chairman. Iinance Comniiiice, 
Ch.tfles L. Siillman: Presidcni. James A. 
Linen; I veculive Vice President and Treasur- 
er, I), W. Brunibau(:li; Vice President and 
Secreiary. Bernard R.irnes; \,ce President 
and Assisiani to ihc Presideni, Arnold W. 
Carlson: Vise Presidcni and Comptroller. 
John I-. Harvey: Vice Presidenis. Charles A 
Adams, Bernhard M- Auer, Rheti Austell. 
Iidg.ir R. Baker. Charles B. Hear. Clay Buck- 
houi. R. .M. (luck/ey, John 1. Haficnbcck 
Jerome S. Hardy. Sidney L. James, Ar- 
thur W. Key lor. Henry Luce III. Ralph D. 
Paine Jr.. Wesion C. Pullen Jr., James R, 
Shepley; Assistant Compiroller and Assistant 
Secretary. Ciiriis C. Messmger: Assistant 
Treasurers. VV, Davis, Ivan S. Ingels. 
Richard H. McKcough. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Please inslude a SPOKIS II I USTKATI I) label to 
insure proinpi service whenever you wrnc about your 
subscription. 

MAIL TOl 

SPORTS H Ll'SlR-Vl 1 I) 

540 Sorih Mulligan Ave.. C liisago. III. hObl 1. 
Charles A. Adams. Vive President 

TO SUBSCRIOE 

mail this form with your payment, 

□ new subscripiion, □ renew my subscription. 

subscription rates 
U.S. and (anada; I vr. $7.5(1 

Military personnel anywhere m ihc world: I >r. $6.1K> 
All Ollier- I >r. $10,(10 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

. aiiat h label here 

If ynu're moving, please lei us know five weeks 
bel'orc vhanging your address I'l.icc niag.i/ine 
address label here, prmi your new address below, 
tf you have a auesiion aboiil vour subsvripiinn, 
pldce your magazine address label here and slip 
ihis form to your teller. 


address 


city siaie opcode 


Old Graiui nad's Ixcn made one way 
for S4 years. 

Before you ery ‘‘old hat, " consider 
tlie reason. 

liaek 111 1S.S2, if set a standard no otiicr 
lioiirhoii has managed to mateli. And we're 
not alKiut to clumge that. 

W'c still use more of tlie eostlv small grains 
to make onr mash. I lies push np tlie price, 
blit smooth out tlie flavor. 

W’c double distill a dram at a lime, instead 
of taking the faster big batch way. 

\\'c make our onn ageing barrels, with heartland 
white oak selected as carefnllvas the cherrv flitcli 
used In’ a eabiuetmakcr. 

.\nd we char the barrel inside s/22'', to obtain 
the marriage of body and flasor that is ours alone. 

S4 vears mav seem a long time to be of one mmd. 



But wlicrc our Bourbon is couccrncd 
another S4 years can pass-and then 
another before we'll change it. 


Kentucky slraight Boufbon v^iskeys. 

86 proof and 100 proof 

bottled in bond. Distilled and » 

bottled at the Forks of the \ * 

Elkhorn by the Old Grand-Dad \ ^ 

Distillery Co.. Frankfort, Ky. \ 



This is a^single-minded 
whiskeys \ / 



Old Grand-Dad 

Head of the Boyirbon Family 



pedwm 

young ideas m shoes 


Swinger— A smooth and shiny leather slip-on they'll applaud 
at any shindig. Elasticized "boxer" top hugs your ankle. Moc- 
toe; squared, hi-rise front adds that "definitely dressy" look. 
Ask for the SWINGER at your Pedwin store. ...i., 

Most Pedwin styles are $10 to $15 



